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LITERATURE. 


The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By 
his Nephew, George Otto Trevelyan, 
M.P. (London: Longmans & Co., 1876.) 

(First Notice.) 

THE complete success of this book is cre- 

ditable to the amiability of our time. 

We are clearly not content, like the pro- 

verbial old lady, to hope the best, and 

believe the worst. The world chose to as- 
sume that an eminent historian and orator 
was selfish because he was successful, cold- 
hearted because he could not suppress his 
sense of the ridiculous, supercilious because 
he lived mainly with the political and 
literary associates who suited him, and 
careless of the feelings and opinions of 
others because he was an abundant talker ; 
and now that these volumes show him to 
have been one of the most loveable and 
least self-seeking of men, everybody is sur- 
prised and satisfied. The vulgar estimate 
had, indeed, as is almost always the case, a 
true foundation: the uniformity of his rise 
in life may have made it very difficult for 
him justly to appreciate the interests and 
compensations of failure, and the wonderful 
facility of his acquisition of knowledge may 
have rendered him unfairly impatient of ordi- 
nary ignorance. The occasional orator who 
sits down amid a tumult of cheers must 
have a different, though perhaps not lower, 
estimate of himself from the successful de- 
bater in a conflict of wits; and the amateur 
politician and party advocate, however 
powerful in words, cannot have the sense 
of responsibility and consideration for ad- 
verse judgments which is taught by the daily 
administration of great affairs. The ten- 
dency, however, of the accidents of his life 
to concentrate Macaulay’s thoughts and de- 
sires upon himself was kept in continual 
check by the closeness of domestic affinities 

80 intense and unbroken as not only to pro- 

tect him from all the meaner forms of self- 

ishness, but even to check or supersede the 
deeper affections which would have been the 

natural product of so tender and friendly a 

nature. 

_ Mr. Trevelyan is fully justified in assum- 

ing that there is nothing singular or obtru- 

Sive in this revelation of the private life of 

his distinguished relative, and a work of this 

character will be judged less by the pro- 
priety of the subject-matter than by the 
taste and skill of its conduct. The authoress 
of the Récit d’wne Sewr—the earliest and 
most successful of these domestic analyses— 
felt no impropriety in proposing to herself 
to describe, not the outward events of the 
lives of her relatives, but the “history of 


their souls,” and the popularity of Mr. 
Augustus Hare’s Memorials of a Quiet 
Infe shows no relaxation of the general 
interest in those processes of individual 
sentiment which abstractedly might have 
been supposed to be of little significance 
beyond the range of personal sympathy. 
But whatever objections may be reasonably 
made to the exposure to the common eye 
of the spiritual emotions of those near and 
dear to us, they do not apply to the de- 
lineation of those pleasant domestic affec- 
tions which no one desires to conceal, and 
which in themselves lay no claim to mental 
or moral superiority. In conjunction, how- 
ever, with the great intellectual gifts of such 
a man as Macaulay, the abundant demon- 
stration and unfailing enjoyment of the most 
natural sympathies are interesting in their 
effect both on life and character; they 
modify every defect, they restrain every 
excess, and radiate through every phase of 
his existence. 

The surroundings of his childhood are 
connected with a peculiar and accidental 
form of English society admirably recorded 
in Sir James Stephen’s essay on the “ Clap- 
ham Sect,” which first appeared in the Edin- 
burgh Review. In the early part of this 
century a few families of some wealth, 
mainly acquired in commerce, living in close 
neighbourhood in an agreeable suburb of 
London, were strongly affected by a certain 
form of religious thought, derived in some 
sort from a great historical tradition, but so 
tempered as to be in accordance with many 
important interests and strong feelings of 
the time. With a Calvinism sufficiently 
illogical to be content with the prohibition 
of such amusements as dancing, cards, and 
the theatre, and with an assumed separation 
from ordinary society that resulted rather 
in a simplicity than austerity of daily life, 
they won in a high degree that respect 
which Englishmen are very ready to accord, 
from mixed motives, to consistent religious 
convictions and to wealth honestly ac- 
quired. But in those days the profession 
of philanthropy had not acquired that easy 
and popular tone which characterises it 
now-a-days. As a short time before one 
energetic man had roused the public sym- 
pathy to the unnecessary misery of the 
confinement of the criminal classes, and 
opened up a whole array of official abuses, 
so out of the African Missions, founded 
mainly by the charity of the Clapham 
community in a deep sense of the claims of a 
common humanity, there grew up the great 
political and economical question of the 
suppression of the Slave Trade ; and it is no 
wonder that such comparatively unimportant 
individuals became public personages. They 
had not, indeed, to suffer the persecution 
and indignities of the Garrisons and Motts 
and Wendell Phillips’s of America, but 
they had to encounter the animosity of a 
powerful interest, with which in matters 
of business they were in daily contact, 
and which presaged, with fears now amply 
justified, the destruction of their wealth 
by the diminution and probable abolition of 
slave-labour. They could expect no favour 
from the King, who was sure to look on 
this branch of commerce as sanctioned by 





Church and State, nor from the propertied 














classes, which in such a matter would hang 
closely together; and they must look for 
support to quarters very alien from their 
usual principles of civil and ecclesiastical 
order, and to a line of thought liable to 
be confounded with the terrible Gallican 
theory of the Fraternity of Man. The in- 
fluence, indeed, of Mr. Wilberforce over Mr. 
Pitt saved them from a formal breach with 
the Tory party, but their general allegiance 
was seriously disturbed, and Mr. Henry 
Thornton, one of their prominent repre- 
sentatives in Parliament, voted in Sir Francis 
Burdett’s minority of sixteen for Parliamen- 
tary Reform. 

Thus the young Macaulay was bred in a 
moral atmosphere of which the influences 
are traceable through the whole of his varied 
life. The Puritan element in him is all the 
more remarkable from the extreme gaiety of 
his natural disposition, from his strong appre- 
hension of the ridiculous even in sacred mat- 
ters, and from the absence of that imagina- 
tive reverence which in some minds stands in 
the place of the spiritual sense. He treated 
the Quakers with contempt, because he 
thought their apostle was a courtier and 
a bore (he was fond of comparing William 
Penn with Mr. Silk Buckingham), but he 
was shocked at the irreligion of Holland 
House, and quite in his later years, when he 
is setting a jocular examination-paper to a 
young niece, the subject he selects is an 
analysis of English sectarianism. The pomp 
of Biblical diction not only affected his 
childish mind—when he anathematised his 
nursery-maid like a prophet for removing his 
hedge of oyster-shells—and so far coloured 
his early writings that his earliest notable 
essay is as Roundhead in its language as in 
its principles ; but much of what Mr. Morley 
in his elaborate objurgation stigmatises as 
the ‘exorbitancy of his spirit and style” is 
clearly due to the figurative speech with 
which his youth was so familiar. 

From these first associations, however, came 
a perception of far higher import, the convic- 
tion of the value of a Cause, and the con- 
tinuous presence of the duty and self-sacrifice 
it imposed ; he had seen his father, who might 
in the ordinary transaction of affairs have 
been wealthy, reduced from competence to a 
very narrow fortune by the devotion of his 
time and thoughts to an object which began 
in a sentiment of religious philanthropy and 
rose into a national creed, and neither he nor 
any member of the family had ever doubted or 
complained. It was thus that, when he had en- 
tered the political arena, he was able to invest 
the question of Parliamentary Reform with all 
the grandeur and dignity of the acquisition 
of Magna Charta or the great Civil War, 
although by birth and temperament entirely 
unaffected by the democraticideas that under- 
lay that great Liberal movement. Thus too, 
when in 1835 the problem of the destinies of 
the African race had passed from the sphere 
of an illicit commerce to the very existence of 
the institution of Negro Slavery imthe British 
dominions, he was led, as it were by a 
natural necessity, to resign the office on 
which he depended for an independent sub- 
sistence and even for his seat in Parliament, 
rather than accede to a compromise which 
he looked upon as detrimental to the ulti. 
mate issue of the freedom of the injured 
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race. And, in truth, to this faculty of 
identifying himself with a Cause may 
fairly be attributed the fidelity of his party 
attachment, the sincere enthusiasm with 
which he clothed the sober and discreet 
theory of Whiggery, illuminating it with all 
his historical knowledge, and elevating it 
with all his humane aspirations. 

Reverting to his juvenile experiences, we 
find that the astonishing powers of recollec- 
tion which soon became a family marvel 
developed themselves in the boy, who re- 
peated whole cantos of Walter Scott’s 
Lay after a brief perusal, without any in- 
tention of getting it by heart, and made his 
daily lessons little more than the simple art 
of reading certain books placed before him. 

There is no doubt that what is called a re- 
markable memory is an indispensable foun- 
dation of all intellectual superiority, from 
the closest apprehension of mathematical 
formulae to the largest range of the poetic 
intuition. Of the latter part of the propo- 
sition perhaps Mr. Swinburne offers at this 
moment the great living example. The 
faculties of Macaulay and Sir Robert Peel 
had a very different scope; but here they 
came so far together that, when at a breakfast 
at Sir Robert Inglis’s Peel said “he did not 
think he had ever forgotten anything he 
had cared to remember,” Macaulay, half- 
humorously capping, rejoined that “he was 
not aware that he had ever forgotten any- 
thing at all.”” There is no more interest- 
ing passage in this book than Macanulay’s 
own theory of this singular privilege; he 
attributes it to what he calls his power of 
“‘castle-building ”’—that is, we assume, of 
erecting all he saw and read and thought into 
distinct forms of the imagination that acquired 
a certain reality without relation to space 
or time. But assuredly this psychological ar- 
chitecture is but a partial explanation of the 
phenomenon; it may account forthe vividness 
or the facility of the immediate representa- 
tion, but it gives no solution of its endurance 
and readiness to reappear at the call of the 
master. It seems, too, to have been entirely 
independent of the character and importance 
of the impression—and this is probably what 
he referred to in his answer to Peel—for the 
stupidest parodies and commonest ballads 
stood in his recollection beside Paradise Lost, 
and the blankest series of events or person- 
ages were as distinct as the most eventful 
chronologies. We may touch again on the 
doubtfal advantage of this latter application of 
Mnemosyne’s fairy-gift if we allude further 
to his peculiarities as an historian. He had, 
indeed, a warning against the all-sufficiency 
of this talent (in the Scriptural sense, to 
which he used to say the word should be 
confined) in the sudden and unexpected 
check to his academic success at Cambridge, 
where he was not only disabled from win- 
‘ning the Chancellor’s medals, “ the crowning 
‘trophies of a classical career,” by his mathe- 
matical deficiency, but failed to gain the 
College Fellowship, which his circumstances 
at the time made all-important for his future 
comfort, till after two defeats. Mr. Henry 
Sykes Thornton (the eldest son of the mem- 
ber for Southwark), the respected banker— 
who still lives to combat with persisting 
energy a social and ecclesiastical injustice 
and infringement of personal liberty that 








afflicts a large number of his countrymen— 
accompanied him to the University, lived in 
the same lodging, and shared his instruction, 
with the different result of standing highest 
among the Trinity wranglers of his year. 

e records that Macaulay only looked on 
algebra and geometry as additional material 
for lively and interminable arguments, a 
process certainly not likely to tend to 
honours in those old unmetaphysical days ; 
and as this method of study was combined 
with the reading of all obtainable novels, 
old and new, with frequent exercitations of 
Union oratory, and with incessant converse 
and controversy with men of the weight and 
charm of Praed, Charles Austin, and Charles 
Buller, the fact that the young prodigy of 
Clapham, who had to meet the well- 
disciplined minds of Etonians and Harrovians 
with his almost unaided genius, did not 
carry all before him is no discredit either to 
the student or the University. 

It was thus not the lot of the young Macau- 
lay to enter political life with the fresh halo 
of School and University distinctions that 
induced the Tory Duke, who resolved to ‘‘ do 
what he liked with his own,” to send to Par- 
liament Mr. Gladstone, who has since shown 
so strong an inclination to do what he liked 
with what belonged to others; or to have pro- 
duced such an impression on a political lady 
of fashion as prompted Mrs. Crewe—“ Buff 
and Blue”—to offer a seat in the House 


of Commons to Mr. Canning while still at 


Oxford. After his election to his fellow- 
ship in 1824, he passed four years in what 
might be designated as professional ob- 
scurity, but in a domestic circle so animated 
and so affectionate that he may well have 
looked back to it from any eminence he after- 
wards attained with much of that regretful 
satisfaction which caused his favourite 
sister in her latest hours to be driven to 
take a last look at a beloved and delightful 
home. It is interesting to think of him 
during this period living unregarded within 
a stone’s-throw of that intellectual and politi- 
cal society with which in his after years he 
became so closely identified, and finding as 
happy and certainly as healthy an outlet for 
his unflagging spirits and constant merri- 
ment of mind as he enjoyed when a London 
lion or even a recognised power in litera- 
ture and in the State. 

Though an all but briefless -barrister 
(he was called to the bar in 1826), he 
could not be said to have disliked the 
profession, but somehow or other its 
serious work went against the grain; and 
Mr. Trevelyan justly calls attention to the 
difference between his apathy as an advo- 
cate and the zest with which he applied 
himself to the science of jurisprudence, at a 
later time, when he was invested with the 
responsibilities of a lawgiver. To him the 
event of those years was his connexion 
with the Edinburgh Review. We think 
Mr. Trevelyan somewhat exaggerates in his 
comparison of the effect of the article on 
Milton with the sensation produced by the 
appearance of Childe Harold. Its main 
worth to the writer was the intimate rela- 
tion it established between him and the re- 
markable band of critics of whom Jeffrey 
was the Coryphaeus, and which resulted for 
him in a sincere friendship with many of 








its members. One immediate effect was his 
introduction to Sydney Smith, who received 
him heartily at that Yorkshire vicarage to 
which he had been “taken up in Piccadilly, 
and set down in a bare field.” They had one 
common bond, for he writes that the divine was 
‘not one of those show-talkers who reserve 
all their good things for special occasions, 
but enjoyed keeping his wife and daughters 
laughing for two or three hours every day :” 
but the rivalry which in after years excited 
the amusement of so many dirner-tables be- 
gan that day, and one still living, present at 
that interview, remembers the look of ludic- 
rous relief with which the host shut the door 
after his guest, exclaiming, “‘ I am now like 
Zacharias, my mouth is opened.” 

This redundant flow of speech, which 
with Macaulay was hardly an act of volition, 
must then, and afterwards, have been dif- 
ferently estimated according to the tem- 
perament and inclination of his hearers. 
There are some to whom it would have 
been more welcome as the sympathetic ebul- 
lition of youthful spirits than as the con- 
tinuous overflow of a mind saturated with 
knowledge, which he exhibited in his later 
years. The monopoly of talk might then 
have been regarded as an amusing pheno- 
menon even by those who afterwards desig- 
nated him as a “ man of genius on the lines 
of a bore,” in a society that is unwilling 
to admit any exclusive excellence which dis- 
turbs its well-balanced proprieties. 

It can hardly be for want of material that 
Mr. Trevelyan leaves unexplained the offer 
of a Commissionership of Bankruptcy which 
Macaulay gladly accepted in 1828 from 
Lord Lyndhurst, who must have disliked all 
he knew of his politics, who had certainly 
no inclination towards the doctrines or the 
morals of Clapham, and who never showed 
any especial interest in the pursuits and 
proclivities of men of letters. We are also 
left entirely in the dark as to his introduc- 
tion to and connexion with Lord Lans- 
downe, till we find him established at 
Bowood in 1830, decorously canvassing the 
electors of Calne, to the indignation of Lord 
Brougham, who had been strongly urging 
the claims of a candidate of his own. His 
college intimacy with Charles Austin may 
not improbably have had something to do 
with this important change in his destiny, 
for with Charles and John Austin, and 
Sarah, the beautiful and accomplished trans- 
lator of Ranke’s History, Lord Lansdowne 
long held the most friendly relations. But, 
by whatever means it was brought about, 
Macaulay’s entrance into Parliament was 
secured by the means of a Borough, the 
principle of whose existence he was about to 
use all his oratorical energies to overthrow, 
but which, by a happy accident, still remains 
a political convenience to the very party 
that compassed its destruction. 

HovucuHron. 








A Guide to the Chambered Barrows, §c., of 
South Brittany. By the Rev. W. C. Lukis, 
F.S.A. (Ripon: Johnson & Co., 1876.) 


Tue season of tours is approaching. The 
pitmen of Lancashire and Yorkshire will be 
shortly enjoying their champagne and cigars 
at Burlington, Scarborough, the Isle of Man, 
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&c. With the classes above them the sum- 
mer performance is generally an exodus 
from this country, and France receives the 
first if not the heaviest attack. For some 
reason which I cannot explain Brittany is 
more visited by English than any part of 
the middle or south of France, Paris of 
course excepted. Toasmall portion of these 
tourists the megalithic remains are the main 
inducement. To assist such persons in their 
object, the Rev. W.C. Lukis has published this 
pocket volume, which will be found very use- 
ful. His little guide relates to part only of 
the department of the Morbihan. This 
district, however, is one ‘‘ where the tourist 
may see good examples of typical monu- 
ments,” and where the number of these 
remains is much larger in proportion to the 
area than in any other part of France—pro- 
bably of the world. Though the huge 
dolmens of Essé and Saumur may excel 
those of Locmariaker, yet no other district 
contains lines comparable with those of the 
Morbihan in number or size of stones. 
There are certain remains in that country 
which are habitually shown to travellers ; 
and many others are not mentioned to them, 
though quite as important. Of course, the 
first class are those, for the most part, which 
can be reached or almost reached on wheels. 
A driver naturally does not trouble himself 
about monuments which bring no profit to 
his voiture, and the tourist who consults the 
said driver, and is taken to see certain 
megaliths, goes away supposing he has seen 
all which are worth his inspection. This is 
of little consequence to the tourist with no 
speciality, but it may prove very annoying to 
a man who has come from England for the 
purpose of seeing all the most important 


' monuments. The French War-Office map, 


answering to our Ordnance Survey, does not 
profess to be an archaeological map. The 
local maps, if any can be found, will turn 
out very deficient. Even an official map of 


‘ part of the Morbihan, which was done to 


double the usual scale (for the purpose, as I 
was told, of showing antiquities), omits 
many. This map is not published. More- 
over, it is not the fashion for booksellers 
in the provincial towns of France to keep 
maps; and they are very dear when com- 
pared with ours. 

Mr. Lukis has given maps in which the 
monuments are marked, so that even for 
those who do not cross the water to see 
these wonderful remains, this small half. 
crown’s worth is of great value. As a man 
Sometimes testifies his friendship by thump- 
ing one’s back, so I must expose a grievous 
omission on the part of a man usually so 
accurate as Mr. Lukis—he has not given 
the scale of his maps! I find it to be the 
Same as Bassac’s map, 1-50,000, 1 centi- 
metre to 500 métres, or, roughly, 1} inch to 
one mile. This note will, therefore, enable 
the traveller to enter the scale on the maps 
and to form a correct notion of the distances. 

By .@ very proper balance of attractions, 
the district which contains the chief me- 
galithic attractions is the least picturesque. 
The landscape is not inviting, and probably 
freedom from wood and cliff and hill was 
the very reason why the prehistoric people 
adhered to it. Mr. Lukis has described 


many of these remains in a more detailed 





and exact way in the publications of the 
Archaeological Institute, &c., but it is pro- 
bable that a full and exhaustive account, 
properly illustrated by plans and views, will 
eventually be published by him. Observa- 
tions on a pamphlet by him relating to 
dolmens will be found in the AcaDemy of 
May 22, 1875. 

I recommend any one interested in mega- 
lithic remains to obtain a map, about 2 ft. 6in. 
by 2 ft., by Bassac, Du Golfe dw Morbihan 


et de son littoral, to the scale of 1-50,000 | 


(Paris: Moucelot). The author has made 
some gross blunders in the lines of the 
Carnac district, but most of the dolmens are 
given; and the soundings are interesting as 
indicating in some degree the relative date 
of the erosion of the various channels. The 
scale of this map is about 1} in. to one mile., 
the scale of the French ordnance map being 
1-80,000, a little more than ? in. to one 
raile. H. Drypen. 








THIBET. 


Narratives of the Mission of George Bogle to 
Tibet, and of the Journey of Thomas Man- 
ning to Lhasa. Edited by Clements R. 
Markham, C.B., F.R.S. (London: Triib- 
ner & Co., 1876.) , 


Mr. Marxuam does, and does well, an 
immense deal of work for the public. His 
present volume is especially valuable and 
interesting in two ways. He has ferreted 
out, edited, and published two narratives of 
journeys of Englishmen into Thibet, full of 
information, and affording most pleasant 
and original reading; and he has himself 
given us that which was very much wanted, 
a clear and compendious account of the ex- 
plorations made up to this time of the 
mountainous country between India and 
Thibet, and in Thibet itself, and of the 
geographical results. This statement of 
Mr. Markham’s is all the more suitable for 
its purpose because it does not touch on the 
more western tracts where burning political 
questions give rise to differences and dis- 
putations. It is confined to the mountains 
and high countries stretching away to the 
East, where there is no question of the 
march of European armies, and where we 
can discuss geography, commerce, and quiet 
politics without heat or prejudice. 

It seems surprising that it should have 
been left for Mr. Markham to disinter, after 
the lapse of more than a hundred years, the 
most interesting narrative and reports of 
Bogle, the fact of whose official mission to 
Thibet was well known. He was sent there 
by Warren Hastings at a time when politi- 
cal troubles in Nepal and Bhootan had inter- 
fered with the previously flourishing trade 
between India and Thibet, but when the 
extreme political jealousy with which we 
are now regarded had not yet reached its 
present height. Indeed, the intercourse 
was commenced by the Teshu Lama, who 
sought to mediate between the English and 
the Bhootanese. Mr. Bogle did not reach 
Llassa, but he accomplished most success- 
fully his mission to the Teshu Lama, and 
his account of it is all that we could desire. 
He seems to have been a capital traveller 
and observer, and he brings very vividly 





before us the scenes through which he 
passed. 

Putting apart the greater jealousy of the 
English power which has now ~ ap | up, 
the whole account sounds curiously modern, 
and tallies in a remarkable degree with all 
that we can learn at the present day. 
Bogle’s Teshu Lama seems to have been 
singularly well informed and to have had 
very just ideas of Asiatic politics. His 
observations, for instance, on the relations 
between the Russians and Chinese show 


| that he quite understood them, and seem to 





show, too, that in practice the Russian 
advance, towards China at any rate, has not 
been so very great after all in the course of 
the last hundred years. The Chinese appear 
to have regarded the Russians very much 
as they do now. All that Bogle tells us, 
and all that we have since learned, show 
that if the Thibetans are now one of the 
most secluded of nations, it is not for want of 
knowledge of the outer world. They are, in 
fact, a very civilised and pleasant peuple in 
their own way. Even while they exclude us 
from their country they never have com- 
mitted any act of violence towards us; our 
travellers are now only very civilly sent 
back from the frontier. Mr. Bogle’s avcount 
of his friendly social intercourse with the 
Lama himself and with other Thibetans at 
their homes is a great contrast to the more 
stiff and ceremonial Indian habits. And 
though there are not wanting signs that 
Chinese interference was already at work to 
stop intercourse with India, it is evident 
that this intercourse was then vastly larger 
than it now is. Indians then resorted to 
Thibet in some numbers, and it appears that 
some of the Indian princes had “ Vakeels ” 
in Thibet. The two countries must, then, 
have had a certain familiarity with one 
another. 

Manning’s journey to Llassa comes on us 
altogether as a surprise. We had till now 
known nothing of him, and supposed Turner 
to have been the last European who had 
found his way into Thibet from the side of 
India. As it is, Manning’s journal is very 
scanty and incomplete, and is rather inter- 
esting as anew piece of history, showing a 
journey to Llassa in the year 1811, than 
such as to add much to our geographical 
and political knowledge—except, indeed, his 
description of the country from Pharee or 
Pareejong to Llassa, which is new, and ie 
fortunately full and good. Yet the frag- 
mentary narrative seems to bear the stamp 
of truthfulness, and parts of it give a good 
account of the country and people. Man- 
ning seems to have been a very eccentric 
sort of person. It is not made clear by 
what influences he managed to obtain access 
both to Bhootan and to Thibet; but crazed 
people sometimes can do what sober people 
cannot. And we may the better believe 
him as his experience is singularly like that 
of Huc and Gabet, who many years later, 
coming from the side of China, were 
permitted to reach and reside for a time 
in Llassa and then went back again, and 
who, being of a more cheerful and communi- 
cative disposition, have left us a narrative 
one of the most delightful that ever was 
published. There is a curious coincidence 
in this, that Manning found the Chinese 
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Resident to be a mandarin who had been 
disgraced for mismanaging affairs on the 
occasion of a British expedition to Canton a 
little time before, while Huc found in the 
same capacity the redoubtable Keshen, who 
had been similarly disgraced for his failure 
to repulse the English in the Chinese war. 
Do the Chinese keep the Llassa Residency 
as a retreat for disgraced statesmen of rank, 
and have we no such posts to which we may 
send unfortunate politicians ? 

Manning, who had lived in China, re- 
marks, as everyone must, the strong stamp 
of the manners and arts of the Chinese on all 
the countries over which their influence has 
extended, as well as their high pretensions. 
They conduct themselves, he says, in Thibet 
as the English do in India. 

To the many who have been bewildered 
and puzzled by the various accounts of the 
curiously numbered Pundits and other tra- 
vellers, Mr. Markham’s geographical sum- 
mary must bring infinite relief. He does 
all that is possible to make everything clear 
to the meanest comprehension. Much, of 
course, remains to be done to obtain a com- 
plete and scientific geography of the vast 
regions of which he treats; but it may be 
said, that for the practical purposes of the 
traveller we know about as much as we need 
desire of the most direct routes from India 
to Thibet. The roads to Shigatze and 
Liassa, by way of Darjeeling and by way of 
Bhootan (joining as the routes do at the 
frontier station of Pharee or Pareejong), and 
the general character of the country, towns 
and people, are as well known as any narra- 
tives of ordinary travel can make them. At 
this day, although Thibet is shut to all our 
Indian subjects (except disguised Pundits), 
the Thibetans have free access to our terri- 
tories, and use that freedom. The Sunday 
Bazaar at Darjeeling is full of people from 
beyond the frontier. There is also a con- 
siderable traffic by way of Nepal, on one 
side, and to the west of Bhootan by the 
Towang pass into Assam, on the other. 

The country west of the Shigatze district 
is very high and barren, but there is a 
high-level travelling route from Ladakh. 
Shigatze and Llassa are the capitals of the 
most civilised and cultivated portions of 
Thibet, whence the routes already mentioned 
lead to India. From Llassa the direct post- 
road to Szechuen (traversed by Huc and 
by the Nepalese) leads through a bar- 
barous country, where mere posts are main- 
tained to secure the road against the wild 
tribes, to the more eastern district of Thibet 
adjoining China, in which Batang is situated. 
No traveller has yet passed from the north- 
eastern corner of Assam to Batang, but by 
the line of the Burhampooter proper (really 
a smaller branch of the great river which 
comes from the north) the Thibeto-Chinese 
frontier has been reached, and we know that 
here, as elsewhere, the obstacle to entrance 
is ‘political, not geographical ; it is simply 
that the Chinese will not let us in. 

Between the Towang route to Western 
Assam and the Burhampooter route in the 
extreme east is a great Himalayan tract 
entirely unknown to us, and occupied by 
tribes entirely uncivilised, with whom, be- 
yond the immediate frontier, we have no 
intercourse. This tract extends north to 





the Chinese route from Llassa to Szechuen, 
which has been already mentioned as pass- 
ing in great part through a barbarous 
country ; and through this tract passes the 
great river Sanpu, whose course is so com- 
pletely unknown for many hundred miles 
till it emerges into Assam. We have 
several times come into collision with the 
tribes of this tract adjoining our frontier, 
the latest occasion being the Duffla expedi- 
tion last year; but we are too glad if we 
are able to maintain tolerable peace on the 
Assam frontier, and it is impossible to say 
when we shall obtain a knowledge of that 
hidden country. 

There has been of late a considerable 
change in our relations with Sikkim, by 
which we are brought into much closer con- 
tact with Thibet. The comparatively narrow 
district of the Himalayas called Sikkim 
had long been the scene of contention and 
aggression on the part of Nepalese and 
Bhootanese till we interposed our authority 
to make it a barrier to both those powers. 
But even after we had established ourselves 
on the range adjoining the plains the 
Sikkim Rajah retamed considerable inde- 
pendence in the remainder of his territories, 
and was in closer relations with Thibet than 
with the British Government. After his 
seizure Of our Agent at Darjeeling and of 
Dr. Hooker, another tract was taken from 
him, and his relations to us became closer ; 
but it was not till his visit to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal at Darjeeling in 1873 
that he fully and frankly accepted the 
position of a British feudatory and threw 
his country completely open to us. From 
that time our relations with him have been 
very close, and Mr. Edgar, the able and 
energetic Commissioner of Darjeeling, has 
fully explored and reported on his country, 
and made arrangements by which we have 
the right to make roads in Sikkim and to 
pass through it at will. So far travelling 
and trade are secure and unhindered. We 
are thus brought into immediate contact 
with the Thibetan valley of Choombee, 
which, stretching to within a few miles of 
our proper territory, marches with Sikkim 
throughout its length up to the vicinity of 
Pharee. By this route the distance from 
the plains to the Tkibetan frontier is neither 
long nor difficult ; a moderate expenditure 
would make a good road to the Thibetan 
frontier, plans for which have already been 
devised and to which the Secretary of State 
for India has given his cordial approval. 
Once in Thibet the road is plain, easy, and 
inhabited. 

Thus it will be seen that there are no 
physical difficulties to entering Thibet. 
There remains the difficulty to which allu- 
sion has been made, that the officials politely 
refuse us permission to cross the frontier. 
From Bogle’s time to our own the Thibetans 
have always expressed themselves in the 
most friendly way, and have always at- 
tributed the objection to our entrance to 
the policy of their superiors, the Chinese 
Government. That the Chinese should wish 
to keep us out is perhaps hardly sur- 
prising. The Llassa authorities are wise 
in their generation. They successfully 
avoid all unpleasant argument by the 
simple but very effectual expedient of re- 





fusing to receive any communications from 
us whatever—onr letters are always returned 
unopened. Itis to be hoped that by fair 
dealing and perseverance these difficulties 
may be overcome and this very interesting 
country and people may be opened for the 
purposes of travel, commerce, and health. 
Meantime Mr. Markham has given the 
British public a royal road to an easy 
acquaintance with the subject. 
G. CampBELL. 








The Gospels in the Second Century. An Exami- 
nation of the Critical part of a Work entitled 
“ Supernatural Religion.” By W. Sanday, 
M.A., Rector of Barton-on-the-Heath, 
Warwickshire; and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford; Author of a Work on 
the Fourth Gospel. (London: Macmillan 
& Co., 1876.) 


Tuts work has been written at the request 
of the Christian Evidence Society. The 
author is well aware that in this age of un- 
fettered enquiry such an origin will noi 
augment the confidence which the public 
may repose in him, and frankly confesses 
that ‘‘it is not altogether a recommenda- 
tion’ in his own eyes. But’ before under- 
taking the task he stipulated for entire 
freedom ; and it is to be hoped that no one 
will be repelled from his treatise because it 
appears in an apologetic guise. Mr. Sanday 
is clearly conscious of the complicated 
nature of the enquiry in which he is 
engaged, and of the uncertainty which 
must rest upon many points where the 
evidence is insufficient to justify a confident 
conclusion. As he says himself, ‘‘ the con- 
troversial temper ”’ is the one thing that he 
wishes to avoid; and he has admirably 
succeeded in his aim. The discussion 
throughout is conducted with rare modesty 
and candour, and with a studious endeavour 
to estimate fairly the conflicting items of evi- 
dence; and to one who has frequently to 
encounter the sweeping assertions and self- 
confident dogmatism from which those who 
would appropriate the name of “ critic” are 
not entirely exempt, it is refreshing to turn 
to this “ apologist,” with his quiet manner, 
his sober, balanced judgment, and his un- 
affected courtesy towards those who differ 
from him. He does not denounce opinions at 
variance with his own as “ preposterous ” 
or “absurd,” nor does he seek to strengthen 
his evidence, when it is thin and shadowy, 
by asserting that “every unprejudiced” 
man must agree with him. With the pro- 
fanum vulgus this cautious demeanour may 
be less telling than the positive affirmation, 
and the confidence in oneself that one 1s 
critical, and the despising of others, which 
are so apt to carry away the ill-informed, 
though to the trained mind they only betray 
the absence of the genuine critical temper ; 
but the reader who is simply desirous to 
know the truth, and to have the whole 
of the evidence presented to him before he 
forms his conclusion, will gladly read what 
Mr. Sanday has to urge in defence of the 
more conservative side. As an instance of 
the candid way in which he propounds his 
views, and as a proof that he is not bound 
by traditional prepossessions, I may quote the 
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paragraph in which he sums up the investi- 
gation of a passage in Clement of Rome :— 

“ Looking at the arguments on both sides, so far 
as we can give them, I incline on the whole to the 
opinion that Clement is not quoting directly from 
our Gospels, but I am quite aware of the insecure 

und on which this opinion rests. It is a nice 
Galanes of probabilities, and the element of igno- 
rance is so large that the conclusion, whatever it 
is, must be purely provisional. Anything like 
confident dogmatism on the subject seems to me 
entirely out of place ” (p. 66). 

His judgment upon the testimony of Papias 
may also be cited :— 

“T am bound in candour to say that, so far as 
I can see myself at present, I am inclined to agree 
with the author of Supernatural Religion against 
his critics, that the works to which Papias alludes 
cannot be our present Gospels in their present 
form ” (p. 159). 

The point of view from which Mr. Sanday 
writes may be described as that of a liberal 
Christianity. He says, ‘“‘ The forms of Chris- 
tianity change, but Christianity itself en- 
dures” (p. 7), and admits that “some 
readjustment, perhaps a considerable read- 
justment, of theological and scientific beliefs 
may be necessary,” though he thinks that 
changes in theology will be less radical than 
is often supposed (p. 6). He censures the 
author of Supernatural Religion for starting 
“from a rigid and somewhat antiquated view 
of Revelation,’ a view which he himself 
ascribes to “a time of vigorous and clear 
but mechanical and narrow culture’”’ (p. 
4). He is not enslaved to the letter of 
Scripture, but concedes that “‘ some elements 
of superstition may be mixed up in the 
record as it has come down tous” (p. 8). 
A writer who is thus alive to the changing 
thought of our time may find his way into 
circles that would be closed against a 
narrower and less spiritual form of theology ; 
and many who with him are repelled by the 
falsity of extremes will gratefully accept 
his aid in tracking one line of investigation 
towards that “ middle position ”’ where the 
scientific and the religious, the critical and 
the devout elements of our nature will lose 
their antagonism, and blend at last in con- 
scious reconciliation. 

The book is rather limited in its scope. 
Its “object has been chiefly to test in detail 
the alleged quotations from our Gospels” 
(Preface, p. xii.) ; and it accordingly does 
not, till near the end, enter into considera- 
tions which are extraneous to the particular 
passages with which it is dealing. As a 
work on this special topic, though it is sug- 
gestive and careful, it is not always adequate, 
and to the professional student it does not 
bring much that is new; but to those who 
are unable to investigate the subject for 
themselves it will be a valuable guide. To- 
wards the end of the volume there is a 
chapter “On the State of the Canon in the 
last Quarter of the Second Century.” In this 
it is shown that the Gospels were universally 
accepted by the Church at that period, and 
an argument is drawn from their acceptance, 
and from the state of the text, in favour 
of their early origin. It seems to me a 
wrong method thus to follow the chrono- 
logical order, and begin with the very 
obscure hints which may be gleaned 
from the writers in the early part of the 
first century. It would be better to start 





from the period where our knowledge is 
clear and full, to weigh carefully the in- 
ferences which may be drawn from that 
knowledge, aud then to work our way 
back step by step into those dim recesses 
where we find only a few scattered sparks 
lingering from the quenched light of a once 
ample literature. In this way whatever 
prepossessions we might carry with us 
would rest on an historical foundation, and 
they might suffice legitimately to turn the 
scale in cases where the evidence would 
otherwise seem too evenly balanced to admit 
of a decided conclusion. 

Mr. Sanday opens his enquiry with a 
chapter ‘‘On Quotations: generally in the 
Early Christian Writers.” He justly per- 
ceives that the degree of accuracy to be ex- 
pected in quotations must be determined, 
not by any a priori conceptions, but by an 
examination of facts. Accordingly, after 
noticing the necessary limitations and 
cautions in dealing with citations from the 
Old Testament, he proceeds to classify these 
as they are found in the New Testament, 
and then in Clement of Rome, Barnabas, 
Ignatius, Polycarp, the Clementine Homilies, 
and Justin Martyr. He next treats in the 
same way quotations from the New Testa- 
ment in Irenaeus and Epiphanius. It would 
have been interesting if the author had 
exhibited also some results of modern ex- 
periment. It is still possible to try and 
write passages verbatim from the Gospels 
by memory. The power of memory no 
doubt is very variable; and in this respect 
the author of Supernatural Religion may be 
immeasurably superior to ordinary men. 
But from some attempts of my own I believe 
that, in many cases, experiments of this kind 
would lead to results extremely similar to 
the phenomena presented by the quotations 
of Justin. 

In comparing Justin’s quotations from the 
Old Testament with those from the Gospels, 
and accounting for the greater laxity of the 
latter, Mr. Sanday might have added the 
following considerations. First, most of 
Justin’s Old Testament citations are con- 
tained in the Dialogue ; and here, as arguing 
with Jews, he would be more than usually 
accurate. The quotations, as classified by 
Mr. Sanday, are in this proportion: exact, 
10; slightly variant, 7; variant, 9. Now, 
his own tables show that in the Apology the 
proportion is: exact, 10; slightly variant, 
6; variant, 30; and here the variant bear 
nearly the same proportion to the exact 
as in the case of the Gospels, where the 
numbers are 10 and 32. Secondly, a con- 
siderable proportion, nearly one-third, of the 
exact quotations from the Old Testament 
are so long that no writer would attempt to 
give them from memory. And, lastly, the 
parallelism of the Gospels is a very disturb- 
ing element to the memory, while the fact 
that the same thought is repeated in dif- 
ferent words by the Evangelists themselves 
would lead one to be less studious of verbal 
exactitude. 

In dealing with this subject of quotation, 
Mr. Sanday remarks that “the example of 
the Clementine Homilies shows conspicuously 
the extremely deceptive character of the 
argument from silence” (p. 38). In his 
endeavour to substantiate this statement I 





have noticed a few errors, which, though 
they do not materially diminish the force of 
his argument, might as well be corrected. 
He says that “all the quotations from the 
Old Testament found in them are taken from 
five Homilies (iii. xi. xvi. xvii. xviii.) out of 
nineteen.” I do not know why he says 
“nineteen,” for he is, of course, quite aware 
that there are twenty. Now, there is an exact 
quotation from Deut. xxxii. 39 in Hom. xx. 3. 
There is also a professed quotation in Hom. 
viii. 5, where Dressel gives as a reference 
Ex. xxxiii. 9. In his remark that “if Hom. 
xvi. and xviii. had been lost, there would 
have been no evidence that the author was 
acquainted with any book of the Old Testa- 
ment besides the Pentateuch,” he has over- 
looked a reference to the book of Daniel in 
xvii. 17; and when he says that “if the 
five Homilies had been lost, there would 
have been nothing to show that he was 
acquainted with the Old Testament at all,” 
he has failed to notice an allusion to many 
worthies mentioned “in the Law” in Hom. 
ii. 52, and one to Noah in ix. 3. 

Space forbids us to follow the author 
through his particular conclusions. The 
work consists of a vast mass of detail, and 
cannot be adequately criticised within the 
limits of a brief notice ; but, perhaps, suf- 
ficient has been said to commend it to the 
thoughtful attention of the reader. Whether 
we agree or not with all the results at which 
Mr. Sanday arrives, we part from him grati- 
fied by so careful and temperate a discussion, 
and shall look forward with pleasure to any 
further contributions which he may furnish 
to the Gospel question. 

James Drummonp. 





PSEUDO-SHAKSPERIAN DRAMAS. 
Pseulo-Shakspere’sche Dramen. Herausge- 
geben von Nicolaus Delius. Il. Band. 

(Elberfeld, 1874.) 

Tuts volume by Delius contains the two 
plays of Mucedorus and Fair Ein. The plays 
themselves are edited with as much care as 
such compositions seem to require ; but in 
the introductions we fail to find any discus- 
sion of the reasons which may have led to 
so singular a result as the attributing the 
plays to Skakspere. And yet these reasons 
are well worth weighing. 

The play of Mucedorus is extant in editions 
of 1598 and 1606 in its simpler form. In 
1610 a new edition was published “ ampli- 
fied with new additions, as it was acted 
before the King’s Majesty at White Hall, on 
Shrove Sunday at night. By his Highness 
servants usually playing at the Globe.”’ This 
edition was republished in 1613, 1615, and 
1621; and as it is only in the last edition 
that Delius is acquainted with the augmented 
play, he naturally dates the additions about 
1621, instead of 1610, as he must have 
done had he known of the earlier quarto. 
And he is mistaken in his enumeration 
of the additions themselves. “These new 
additions,’’ he says, “with which the 
old play was provided by another hand 
for its exhibition in Whitehall before James 
I. consist of the Prologue and the two 
dialogues between the allegorical figures 
of Comedy and Envy at the beginning and 
end of the piece” (p. viii.). The truth is 
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that the first dialogue between Comedy and 
Envy (pp. 3-5) is not an addition, but is 
found in the edition of 1598; on the 
other hand the two first scenes—that 
between Mucedorus and Anselmo his friend, 
pp. 6, 7, and the comic soliloquy of 
Mouse, p. 8—are additions. So also the 
scene at pp. 34-36 between the King 
of Valentia, Anselmo, Roderigo, Lord 
Barachius, with others, is an addition of 
1610. So is the end of the last scene, 
p. 53. Lastly, it is not true that the whole 
of the second dialogue between Comedy and 
Kinvy, pp. 53=56, is an addition. The first 
speech of Comedy and the first speech of 
Knvy, together fifteen lines, are in the 
edition of 1598. The new matter begins 
with the words, “ Envy spit thy gall,” p. 54, 
and continues to the end. 
The occasion of these additions is told us 
in this new matter. A comedy, by some 
poet unaccustomed to write for the company, 
had been acted at the Globe, and afterwards 
at Court before the King himself. It was 
full of dark sentences, for which the actors 
were delated to the magistrate, to their 
great danger. And ‘on occasion of their 
being admitted to act again at Court, they 
presented the old, inoffensive Mucedorus as 
their peace-offering (no great compliment to 
the critical judgment of the King), with 
the following elaborate excuse for their error. 
Knvy threatens Comedy that she will over- 
throw her, and explains her plan :— 
“From my foul study I will hoist a wretch, 
A lean and hungry meager cannibal 
Whose jaws swell to his eyes with chewing malice ; 
And him I'll make a poet.” 
Comedy asks, “ What’s that to the pur- 
pose ?”’ and Envy continues :— 
“ This scrambling Raven with the needy beard 
Will I whet on to write a Comedy, 
Wherein shall be composed dark sentences 
Pleasing to factious brains, 
And every other where place me a jest 
Whose high abuse shall more torment than blows. 
Then I myself, quicker than lightning, 
Will fly me to the puissant Magistrate, 
And waiting with a trencher at his back 
In midst of jollity rehearse those galls, 
With some additions, so lately vented in your 
Theatre ; 
He on this cannot but make complaint 
To our great danger, or at least restraint.” 
The words “so lately” in the third line 
from the end are a manifest interpolation 
—perhaps put in by the printer to make 
the readers of 1610 think that the lines al- 
Iuded to a quite recentevent. The evidence 
that the offence was committed at Court 
besides at the Globe—“ your Theatre ”—is 
to be found in the last address to the King, 
p- 56 :— 
“ Vouchsafe to pardon our unwilling error 
So late presented to your gracious view, 
And we'll endeavour with excess of pain 
To please your senses in a choicer strain.” 
It seems then that between the publication 
of Mucedorus in 1606—it may have been an 
antedated edition, and may belong to the 
latter end of 1605—and the issue of the 
edition of 1610, the offence here described 
was committed. The peccant play can hardly 
have been the tragedy of Gowry, described 
as having given offence in a letter of Cham- 
berlain to Winwood, dated Dec. 18, 1604. 
It may, however, have been the one described 
by Samuel Calvert in a letter to Winwood, 


March 2, 1605-6: * “The players do not 
forbear to present upon their stage the whole 
course of this present time, not sparing the 
King, State, or religion; and with such 
liberty that any would be afraid to hear 
them.” Or the one alluded to by the 
author of the Sloane MS. 3543, f. 20, who says 
that the players meddled in way of taxation 
with the King ; or the abuses referred to by 
Ben Jonson in his dedication of Volpone to 
the two Universities, Feb. 11, 1607. Or 
Chapman’s play of Biron, for which the 
French ambassador had three of the players 
arrested ; or the piece acted two days before 
Biron, wherein James was brought in cursing 
and swearing, and drunk at least once a day 
—this was in April, 1606. Or it may be some 
of the faults mentioned by H. Parrot in 
The More the Merrier, 1608—the inveighing 
at any man’s private person, a_ kind 
of writing, which of late seems to have been 
very familiar among our poets and players, 
to their cost; or the “abuses lately crept 
into the quality ” described by Heywood in 
his apology for actors, 1612 (p. 61, reprint 
by the old Shakespeare Society). I hardly 
like to refer to Davies’ Epigram to Shak- 
spere in the Scourge of Folly (cire. 1611), 
where “good Will” is told if he had not 
played some kingly parts in sport he might 
have been companion for a king; for this 
I think only means that he might have been 
a courtier if he had not disqualified himself 
by having been an actor. 

Anyhow, the difficulties brought on the 
King’s players by the ‘‘ scrambling Raven 
with the needy beard,” whoever he was, 
occurred while Shakspere was head and 
manager of the King’s company. In the 
patent of 1603 he is placed second, 
Laurence Fletcher being the first, who 
had been manager of the King’s English 
comedians in Scotland befcre the union of 
the two crowns. But Fletcher was dead 
before 1605, and those who attributed 
Mucedorus to Shakspere may have supposed 
that it must have devolved on him to extri- 
cate the players from their difficulty, to 
make the apology for them, and to write the 
part in which that apology was contained. 

The address to the King concludes with 
some lines to which Shakspere may possibly 
refer in Troilus and Cressida, where Thersites 
says— 

“ Let devil Envy say Amen.” 
Here Comedy says— 


“Be blessed then ; 
‘Who other wishes, let him never speak.” 


And Envy chimes in 
“ Amen.” 
The additions are far superior to the old 
play, but bear no internal evidence of being 
Shakspere’s; but it is not easy to say in 
what style he would have written if he 
found himself obliged to make new additions 
to a trumpery drama. It would have been 
inartistic to weave fine gold with the hempen 
homespun. A favourable specimen of the 
matter and manner of these additions may 
be given from p. 34, where the Valentian 
King bids the music cease—“ Let your strings 
sleep.” 
“ Mirth to a soul disturbed are embers turn’d 
Which sudden gleam with molestation 
But sooner lose their sight for'’t. 














’Tis gold bestow’d upon a rioter 

Which not relieves but murders him. 

’Tis a drug given to the healthful 

Which infects, not cures. 

How can a father that hath lost his son, 

A prince both wise, virtuous, and valiant, 

Take pleasure in the idle acts of Time ?” 
It must be confessed that the “ molesta- 
tion of the ashes” in line 2 is something 
like the molestation of the enchafed flood in 
Othello II. i., and that the use of the word 
“si¢ht”’ in the third line has a Shaksperian 
twang. But there must have been many 
poets attached to the Globe in 1605-1610 
capable of this, and much better. Never- 
theless, a note should be made of the fact, 
that the librarian of Charles IT. had Muce- 
dorus bound up with Fair Im and the 
Merry Devil of Edmonton, and labelled as 
Shakspere’s. To this minute piece of ex- 
ternal evidence we must add the fact, men- 
tioned in Halliwell’s Dictionary of Plays, 
that in some old catalogues Mucedorus is 
attributed to Shakspere. Certainly the cir- 
cumstances under which the additions were 
made, and toa certain extent the style of 
those additions, add some slight weight to 
the tradition. RicHarp Simpson. 








The Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy : or, the 
Geography, History, and Antiquities of the 
Sassanian or New Persian Empire. By 
George Rawlinson, M.A., Camden Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, Canon, of Canterbury. 
(London: Longmans & Co., 1876.) 


Ir large type, thick paper, and bulky 
volumes form a true criterion of learning 
and ability, the University of Oxford can 
boast no more efficient servant than the 
Camden Professor of Ancient History. Not 
content with having produced five tomes 
which, in shelf-room at least, may vie with 
almost any work of the century, he has now 
compiled a sixth, of which we do not hesi- 
tate to affirm that its type, and paper, and 
bulk would have done credit to any of the 
preceding five. Ina history, however, even 
of an Oriental Monarchy, it is usual to look 
for some internal qualities which should 
bear out the external promise. The style 
should not be spiritless, and the view 
should be characterised by breadth. In these 
particulars Mr. Rawlinson’s work hardly 
comes up to that ideal which its appear- 
ance has encouraged us to hope for. Of 
that peculiarity in his writings which the 
poverty of the English language compels us 
to call his style, perhaps the least said the 
soonest mended. It was, doubtless, difficult 
to make a translation of the Scriptores His- 
toriae Byzantinae readable. But although 
the style in which the present volume 1s 
written is perhaps excusable, and not alto- 
gether unexpected, a broader view of the 
subject than that with which Mr. Rawlinson 
has favoured us might have been hoped for. 
The position of the Sassanian chapter in the 
great book of the History of the Hast 1s 
hardly touched upon ; and we have, instead, 
to wade through the bare annals of each 
reign—a war with Rome varied by a war 
with Armenia, or a war with Armenia di- 
versified by a war with Rome. The greater 
part of Mr. Rawlinson’s Seventh Monarchy 





* Winwood, Memorials of State Affairs, ii. 54. 








reminds us of those elementary histories of 
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England before the Norman Conquest by 
which children are kept out of mischief, and 
in which the names of kings and battles 
form the prominent feature. At the same 
time there are some portions of the book 
which rise above the annal style, and 
become almost interesting. Such is the 
opening chapter, in which the transition from 
Macedonian to Parthian, and from Parthian 
to Sassanian supremacy is well drawn ; and 
such the last two chapters, on the architec- 
ture (after Fergusson and Flandin) and 
religion and manners of Sassanian Persia, 
both of which are interesting—more, however, 
from the nature of the subject than from the 
manner in which it is treated. 

Impossible as it is to allow the qualities 
either of an interesting style or a broad 
historical view to Mr. Rawlinson’s Seventh 
Oriental Monarchy, it must be admitted to 
possess every other merit which persevering 
labour could give it. Though “without form,” 
the book is not “ void.” Mr. Rawlinson has 
done all that lay in his power todo. He has 
ransacked the Byzantine historians, and 
no one who has not tried the experiment can 
know the weariness of the flesh which much 
study of those inimitable writers produces. 
He has collected what he could gather (not 
very much, it would seem) from translations 
of the Persian and Arabic writers; and he 
has enriched the volume with innumerable 
illustrations from the inscriptions and the 
coinage of the Sassanian Kings, taken from 
the works of Texier, Flandin, Ker Porter, 
Thomas, and Mordtmann. 

Great as must have been the labour ex- 
pended on the volume, much might have 
been gained by the exercise of a little critical 
discrimination. In vain we look for any 
examination of the authorities: in no place 
does Mr. Rawlinson state his reasons for 
adopting one class of writers and rejecting 
another. Throughout the greater part of 
the book the Scriptores Historiae Byzantinae 
have been almost his sole authorities, as the 
very ample references prove ; and the “native 
writers’ have been nearly ignored. Yet 
when he comes to an account of the ad- 
ministration and condition of Persia under 
Khusrii I., the references point to Eastern 
sources. Why this difference? What are 
Canon Rawlinson’s principles of criticism, 
that he should unquestioningly adopt 
in one place the statements of historians 
whose notices he ignores at others? Wh 
does he pass over Tabari and Mirkhond 
in almost every place, and adopt instead the 
narratives of Agathias, Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, and Moses of Chorene ; and then on 
a sudden accept the statements of the former 
without hesitation or qualification? Whether 
Mr. Rawlinson was justified in under- 
taking a history of a Persian dynasty with- 
out being so far acquainted with Eastern 
languages as to be able to distinguish Persian 
from Arabic (cf. the notice of “ Macondi ” 
in the List of Authors, p. 661), depends on 
the estimate we take of the Oriental his- 
torians and of the completeness and accuracy 
of the existing translations. But at least it 
may be suggested that some acquaintance 
with the languages of the East is necessary 
to a critical examination of the authorities, 
without which it is hard to see how a trust- 
worthy and exhaustivehistory can be written. 





The Oriental side of the Seventh Monarchy 
is weak throughout, but especially when the 
historian relates the Mohammedan conquest. 
Here the absence of any appreciation of his- 
torical criticism is especially marked. We 
find side by side with references to Tabari 
and Weil, others to Ockley, Washington 
Irving, Vaux, and D’Herbelot. Ockley’s 
romance, though amusing and eminently 
readable, is no history ; Washington Irving, 
brilliant and accurate as he generally is, can 
scarcely claim to be an authority; Vaux’s 
modest little History of Persia, printed for 
the Christian Knowledge Society, never pre- 
tended to be anything more than an outline, 
and its author would be the last to claim 
for it the rank of an authoritative history of 
the Arab conquest of Persia; while D’Her- 
belot’s Bibliothéque Orientale, whenever we 
have been reduced to the unpleasant neces- 
sity of consulting it, has proved uniformly 
inaccurate. The result of trusting to western 
réchauffés of the original authorities, or not- 
authorities, has been that Mr. Rawlinson’s 
account of the Muslim conquest of Persia is 
in many respects quite inadequate, and that 
the Arabic names are often unrecognisable. 

The merits of Mr. Rawlinson’s Seventh 
Monarchy may be shortly summed up. He 
has done a good service in bringing together 
a fund of information on Sassanian history, 
extracted from the Byzantine historians ; 
in collecting the numismatic and epigraphic 
monuments of the period, and in enriching 
the book with numerous illustrations taken 
from Sassanian sculptures. His work is a 
quarry from which some one gifted with a 
keener historical sense and a clearer con- 
ception of literary form, and furnished with 
the knowledge necessary to unravel the 
traditions of the Oriental historians, may, 
at some future time, compose a history. 

Srantey Lane Poote. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart, 
Stories. By William Black. 
Sampson Low & Co, 1876.) 

My Sister Rosalind. By the Author of 
“ Christina North.”” (London: Henry §. 
King & Co., 1876.) 

Minsterborough. By Humphry Sandwith, 
C.B., D.C.L. (London: Chatto & Windus, 
1876.) 


THERE is a touching piece of poetry, of the 
last generation, which describes the woes of 
a dove voyaging between (if we remember 
rightly) Palmyra and Antioch, and compelled 
to drink of “ the desert’s bitter stream” on 
its way. Perhaps it is presumptuous to 
compare oneself to a dove ; but we feel sure 
that the feelings of that bird, if instead of the 
expected brash of bitterness she had found 
a real “ eye of the desert,” would have much 
resembled those of a reviewer who discovers 
among his books a volume of Mr. Black’s. 
If culture without affectation, wit without 
vulgarity, satire without illnature, and 
knowledge of the world without pretention ; 
if, in short, the possession of all the qualities 
which go to make up that rarest of gifts, 
urbanity, can make a book pleasant, then 
should Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart be a 
cause of pleasure. Mr. Black is already 


and other 
(London: 





known to be a master of the art of telling 
short stories, from The Maid of Killeena ; 
but we think that the present collection 
excels the former, inasmuch as there is less 
burlesque and less mannerism. Perhaps 
the author might have hinted a little less 
openly at his political views, and might 
have spared his sneers about blue and white 
china, which is, after all, as legitimate a sub- 
ject of interest as compound householders 
and populous places, compulsory loadlines 
and contagious diseases. But Momus him- 
self could hardly find another fault. 
Whether we open the story of Mr. Ches- 
hunt’s “retrospective jealousy” (a most 
malignant form of the disease, as Mr. Black 
points out) and disillusion ; or the obstruc- 
tions which prevent the love of Moira Fergus 
from running smooth; or the temptation, 
fall, and repentance of the ‘‘ Man who was 
like Shakespeare ;’’ or the tale, curiously 
pathetic without being mandlin, of the 
“ Highlands of the City;” or last, but not 
least, the veracious history of the “ Strange 
Horse of Loch Suainabhal”’ (worthy to run 
in a curricle with Crofton Croker’s best), 
there is little fear of disappointment. Nor 
is the last article, the “Glance at Lewis,” 
though not a story, to be neglected, for it 
contains not a few of Mr. Black’s best pieces, 
such as the following:—‘‘ The sea is of a 
dark and ruffled blue; there is a hissing of 
white water at the bow of the boat; the sun 
burns hot on the heavy brown sail.” This 
is the ne plus ultra of legitimate word-paint- 
ing; the maximum of suggested effect with 
the severest economy of stroke. 

The first of these stories, that which 
names the volume, is not a reprint. How 
Frank Cheshunt was thrown over for a 
lord; how, after many years, he put and 
had answered the perilous question, Quid si 
prisca redit Venus ? may here be read. The 
satire is, of all others, that which needs the 
lightest hand: but when lightness of hand 
is required Mr. Black need hardly fear 
failure. 

In Peacock’s reminiscences of Shelley 
there occur two prescriptions, the one given 
by the author of Nightmare Abbey to his 
friend, the other suggested by Scythrop 
himself. ‘lhe first is ‘‘ Three mutton chops 
well peppered ;”’ the second, “I will take a 
great glass of ale every night.” We should 
like to recommend these specifics, combined, 
if possible, to the author of My Sister Rosa- 
lind. A delicate and tender fancy; great 
descriptive power; pure English and life- 
like dialogue, are assuredly good gifts, and 
it is ten thousand pities that their effect 
should be spoiled by the presence, not merely 
of morbid touches, but of an entire colouring 
and complexion which can only be called 
morbid. ‘Two young men fall iti love with 
one young woman, who doesn’t know her 
own mind. She refuses the one she does 
love, and he goes out to sea in a rotten boat : 
the one she doesn’t love thinks his friend 
and rival is accepted, sees him going, knows 
the boat is rotten, and doesn’t stop him till 
too late. An interval occurs ; the surviving 
lover returns te the charge and over-per- 
suades the still faithful Rosalind. Haunted by 
the thoughts of his half-imaginary crime, he 
at last tells his wife, and the shock kills her. 
We have no desire to throw any ridicule 
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over this fable, to deny that it is pathetic, 
or to assert that it is not capable of powerful 
treatment. Unluckily the treatment, though 
graceful enough, is very far from powerful. 
The development of Rosalind’s merely 
school-girl fancy is improbable, and _ her 
husband’s conduct is still more improbable, 
the improbability in each case lying, not in 
the facts, but in the author’s presentation of 
them. The story is toid by Rosalind’s sister, 
a device which probably increases its air of 
unreality. It is a strange thing that novel- 
ists will not understand how much they 
complicate their difficulties by adopting 
these variations from the straightforward 
“inspired ” narrative. 

Minsterborough would be an easier book to 
read if it contained rather less of its author’s 
political and social opinions. The wicked- 
ness of robustious viscounts, who horsewhip 
farmers, and drink brandy-and-water on 
Sunday afternoon; the virtue of Radical 
editors, who have been educated at Uni- 
versity College, and hire bruisers to protect 
them against the aforesaid viscounts; the 
uppishness and littleness of Cathedral society ; 
the folly of legal fictions ; and the like well- 
worn matters, are not subjects on which it 
is easy to get up much enthusiasm, whatever 
may be one’s own opinion about them. It 
ought to be mentioned, however, in fairness 
to Dr. Sandwith that the scene of his story 
dates some forty years back, and it is 
possible that if one managed by a strong 
effort of mental gymnastics to project oneself 
back to that period, the above-mentioned 
subjects might be found to be rather less 
extinct and rather more burning than they 
are now. The same excuse may perhaps be 
made for a certain stiffness in the dialogue. 
These allowances being made, Minster- 
borough may take rank as neither better nor 
very much worse than the run of novels. 
This, however, is scarcely high praise. 

Grorce Sawrspury. 








RECENT VERSE. 


The Dramatic and Poetical Works of Westland 
Marston. 2 Vols. (Chatto and Windus.) The 
distinguished dramatist whose collected works 
come under our notice to-day is the last survivor 
of a knot of men whose influence on the early 
Victorian literature was very great. Considerably 
younger than Sheridan Knowles and Douglas 
Jerrold, he was yet their friend and fellow- 
worker, and a sharer in the deserved success of 
their school. On the retirement of Mr. Knowles, 
Dr. Westland Marston became the recognised re- 
presentative among us of the legitimate drama. 
The earliest piece here reproduced is The Patri- 
cian’s Daughter, first performed in 1842, and the 
latest is Lefe for Life, produced in 1869, and the 
= of nearly thirty years so embraced has 
een one of great change and, it must be said, of 
considerable decay. The sober qualities that de- 
lighted the first hearers of Mr. Marston’s dramas, 
qualities received in succession from such con- 
scientious and graceful writers as Talfourd and 
Knowles, already fail to please a public taste 
deeply vitiated with the absinthe of melodrama 
and the opium of burlesque. It is probably with 
a sense of this failure to arrest attention any 
longer on the stage that Dr. Marston has provided 
while yet there was time for the literary preserva- 
tion of his labours,and aware that like so many other 
dramatic poets, he must be content for the future 
to find his admirers among the readers of books, 
he has done well to prepare this final edition. 





We are somewhat at a loss to understand why, 
even in the present impatience of the play-going 
public, and its feverish demand for situation, 
these plays should not hold their place on the 
boards, for here we find rapidity of action, and 
situation to the full. Dr. Westland Marston is 
the originator of situation; he was the first to 
insist on the necessity of this dangerous stimulant, 
and he is overthrown by his own device. His 
comedies, perhaps, are more vital than his tragical 
dramas ; for one thing, they are written in prose, 
and Dr. Marston does not dance nimbly in the 
chains of verse. Among these admirable comedies 
The Favourite of Fortune is the best ; it would be 
difficult to point to a more agreeable, amusing, 
and well-conceived piece in the modern English 
drama, or tu one that shows a more felicitous 
study of the superficial characteristics of the 
ordinary types of society. The intrigue is 
innocent and obvious; we are not puzzled and 
not outraged, while it is quite serious enough to 
embroil a large group of stage-puppets through 
five amusing acts. Without being didactic, the 
tenor of the whole is pure and instructive, and 
leans perhaps a little too much to the merely senti- 
mental. The same might be said of nearly all the 
comedies. Borough Politics is a slighter piece as 
far as plot goes, but is even finer than The Fa- 
vourtte of Fortune in its delineation of character. 
The rich and pompous Mrs. Thompson repeats the 
portrait of Mrs. Lorrington with more decision, 
and the honest Nathan, with his thorough good 
nature marred by a little transient vanity, is an 
excellent creation. .4 Hard Struggle and The 
Wefe’s Portrait are not without vivid interest, but 
seem to belong rather to the class of novels than 
dramas. It is not possible, on the other hand, to 
find much to praise in the famous Patrictan’s 
Daughter. This tragedy, written in the author's 
early youth, obtained its great success mainly on 
account of the sympathy it showed with the prin- 
ciples of reform just then so vehemently exciting 
all classes of society, a sympathy which, it must 
be said, was somewhat vaguely shown in the 
portrait of the surly and unlovely Mordaunt. 
Far better in every respect are those later tragic 
dramas Marte de Méranie, performed in 1856, a 
story of the reign of Philip Augustus, and Strath- 
more, 1849, a tale of contest between Scotch 
Loyalists and Covenanters. Marie de Méranie 
will be found the most poetically conceived and 
most vigorously. carried out of all the dramas in 
the two volumes. To the end of the second 
volume a number of fragments in blank verse are 
appended, and several lyrics. Some of the sonnets 
will be read with special pleasure by students of 
thoughtful and earnest verse. 


Songs Now and Then. By T. Ashe. (G. Belland 
Sons.) Ina melancholy little envoy which closes 
his volume, Mr. Ashe says :— 

“O World, for me ne'er care to weave a crown, 

Who hold your smile as lightly as your frown! 

Yet I grow sad to think upon my songs, 

For which no man, nor even a maiden, longs. 

O my ‘poor flowers, dead in the lap of spring! 

I think it is too sad a harvesting 

For such brave hopes, for such kind husbandry ! 

Yet must I still go singing till I die.” 
But we assure him that he is quite wrong, and 
that there are not a few among those to whom all 
good verse is precious who truly value his, Of 
late he has been untrue to his genius. In his 
Sorrows of Hypsipyle he fell like Phaeton, and 
some other of his later works have been weak and 
unworthy ; but such true idyllic poetry as he 
wrote in 1859 and as reappears in these Songs 
Now and Then is not a gift for oblivion. The 
qualities of Mr. Ashe’s poems are delicacy, sweet- 
ness, and quaint, tender melody. Occasionally, as 
in such really fine pieces as “‘ The New Alexis” and 
“ Marit,” the study of unusual and esoteric emotion 
gives his work a pungent flavour of originality 
which raises it at once to a really important level. 
As a song-writer he falls little short of brilliant 


| success, failing, where a kindred genius, Barry 





Cornwall, fails, in not preserving the same technical 
perfection throughout. Yet his little lyrics are 
often exceedingly charming. Here is one :-— 
“ Love is so strange, with wane and change, 
His mood is subtle as the air: 
Through long vague years of joy and tears 
You never looked so fair. 
I never knew your eyes more blue, 
Your voice flow with so sweet a tone. 
Full of my bliss, I know this is 
The happiest day we’ve known. 
To-morrow then, we'll find again 
Those rocks between the sea and sky ? 
To-morrow will prove happier still ?— 
Nay, love, to-day, good-bye. 
We'll let love rest thus at its best, 
We will not dare to tempt delight: 
I'll kiss your brow, and we'll part now: 
Dear love, good-bye, good night.” 
This might stand as motto to the strangest chap- 
ter of Gautier's strangest book. Here is another 
beautiful song :— 
“ All for a rose, all for a rose, 
My little hawk and I 
Have quarrelled now these months, love knows, 
And heaves a sigh. 
All for a rose! all for a rose! 
The fates indeed must lower 
On me and her, when such strife grows 
From love's own flower. 


All for a rose, all for a rose, 
Love’s sweeter leaves are shed ! 
Ah! love's flower, that too soon blows, 
Too soon is dead !” 
Some of the little romances are very successful, 
especially that named “ Aoede.” . The longer 
romance-epics, “ Plectrude,” “Yseult,” and “ Hil- 
degarde,” would be more certain of success if Mr. 
Morris’ Earthly Paradise and Mr. O’Shaughnessy’s 
Lays of France had not preceded them in the 
same manner. But, taken all in all, Mr. Ashe has 
written a very pretty book. 


Camera Obscura. By Dora Greenwell. (Daldy, 
Isbister, and Co.) 
“T hold within my hand a lute, 
A lute that hath not many strings ; 
A little bird above it sings, 
And singing soars and claps his wings ; 
Sing, little bird: when thou art mute, 
The music dies within my lute. 
Sing on, thou little bird, until 
I hear a voice expected long, 
That bids an after-silence fill 
The space that once was filled with song. 
Then fold thy wings upon my breast, 
Upon my heart, and give it rest.” 
In these graceful lines Miss Greenwell expresses @ 
just criticism on her own scope and powers. It is 
true that she “hath not many strings,” and as 
time progresses she reveals no new faculties. As 
one little volume after another of tender and 
devotional verse, or semi-rhythmic prose, each 
adorned with the familiar device of the woman’s 
hand that holds a cross (et teneo et teneor), issues 
from the press, the critic is puzzled to know what 
attitude to adopt towards an authoress that repeats 
herself no less closely in matter than in manner. 
There is nothing to be said about Camera Obscura 
that was not or should not have been fully said 
about Carmina Crucis and a great many other little 
sister-books. It is tender, mystical, and sometimes 
musical; it is what ladies call “suggestive ”—it 
dabbles, that is to say, in inscrutable mysteries 
and glides with light pity and wonder over the 
obscurer sorrows of the heart. Above all it is 
saturated with a sterile compound of scepticism 
and devotional fervour, all the music and beauty 
of the world being drowned in it by the discords 
of a heart that will believe and a brain that has 
learned to doubt. Technically speaking, the 
authoress does not improve. Her work becomes 
sensibly more and more slovenly. We cannot 
omit to bear testimony against her mode of quota- 
tion: there is no author that we are acquainted 
with with whom misquotation is such a disease 
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as with Miss Greenwell. She traduces, in the 
resent thin volume, the Bible, the old ballads, 
haucer and Heine at least, if no more. But we 
should like to ask her why she chooses to inter- 
rse so many thoughts of others with her own? 
Yer fame gains nothing by such borrowed light, 
and the allt apes to us useless and absurd. 


The Epic of Hades, By the author of “ Songs 
of Two Worlds.” (Henry S. King and Co.) We 
have not been among those who have joined the 
chorus of extravagant laudation over the repeated 
productions of “The New Writer.” There has 
seemed to us something ridiculous and even 
childish in the furious haste made to proclaim 
the virtues of this most respectable antidote to 
the “ Fleshly School,” and we have not felt in- 
clined to echo the raptures of the Philistines. 
We are bound to confess, however, that, in spite 
of all the injudicious praise showered upon his 
early poems, the “ New Writer” has shown him- 
self more modest and more critical than his 
friends, and has had the good sense to listen to 
those quieter voices that warned him of the 
special dangers that awaited his sentimental 
facility. The result has been a gradual, steady 
progress in power which we are ready frankly to 
acknowledge. The third series of Songs of Two 
Worlds contained several important pieces that 
were a genuine contribution to the poetic litera- 
ture of the period, and which showed a distinct 
tendency to abandon the cheap morality that en- 
deared him to the Philistines. We are in hopes 
that he will free himself entirely from his bonds, 
and gain as much in the esteem of the worthy few 
as he will lose in vulgar popularity. The Epic of 
Hades consists of some fourteen stories from the 
Greek mythology, told in person by the several 
actors to a wanderer who meets all their shades in 
succession as he passes through the Infernal re- 

ions. A fair example of the style of these 
idyllic apres may be given in this extract 
from the speech of Helen :— 


“ For I remember well 
How one day straying from my father’s halls 
Seeking anemones and violets, 
A girl in spring-time, when the heart makes spring 
Within the budding bosom, that I came 
Of a sudden through a wood upon a bay, 
A little sunny land-locked bay, whose banks 
Sloped gently downward to the yellow sand, 
Where the blue wave creamed soft with fairy foam, 
And oft the Nereids sported. As I strayed 
Singing, with fresh-pulled violets in my hair 
And bosom, and my hands were full of flowers, 
I came upon a little milk-white lamb, 
And took it in my arms and fondled it, 
And wreathed its neck with flowers, and sang to it 
And kissed it, and the spring was in my life 
And I was glad. 


“And when I raised my eyes, 
Behold, a youthful shepherd with his crock 
Stood by me and regarded as I lay, 
Tall, fair, with clustering curls, and front that wore 
A budding manhood ; as I looked a fear 
Came o'er me, lest he were some youthful god 
Disguised in shape of man, so-fair he was ; 
But when he spoke, the kindly voice was full 
Of manhood, and the large eyes full of fire 
Drew me without a word, and all the flowers 
Fell from me, and the little milk-white lamb 
Strayed through the brake and took with it the white 
Fair years of childhood. Time fulfilled my being 
With passion like a cup, and with one kiss 
Left me a woman.” 


In this long passage, studded with graces, the 
reader will distinguish everywhere a iscipleship 
of the Laureate as close as the following of Spenser 
by the younger Fletchers. Throughout the book, 
the tone, the woe yy! the versification, are al- 
most undistinguishable from those of Mr. Tenny- 
Son, and we can only wonder that with so close a 
parallelism there is really no trace of the weakness 
of an imitator. 














NOTES AND NEWS. 


We learn that Dr. Abbott will not only answer 
Mr. Spedding in the Contemporary Review for 
June, but is also engaged on a detailed criticism 
of Mr. Spedding’s work on Bacon, which will be 
published in the autumn by Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co, 


Messrs. JAMES BLackwoop AND Co. have in 
ge a second edition of Mr. Henry Jen- 
ins’s Selections from the Old and New Testa- 
ments. 


Mr. Ettior Stock announces for immediate 
publication in his facsimile reprint series, a repro- 
duction of the first edition of Herbert’s Poems, 
with an introduction by the Rev. A. B. Grosart. 


A New story by the author of Ministering 
Children will appear early in May. Its title will 
be Oliver of the Mill. 


Mr. A. BuRNELL, now at Tanjore, has been 
requested by Government to superintend the 
Archaeological Survey of the Madras Presidency. 
His MS. of the catalogue of MSS. at Tanjore has 
been sent to press, and his edition of the Arsheya- 
Brahmana will soon appear. 


Tue catalogue of J. Mohl’s library has been 
ublished. The sale will take place at Paris on 
Nay 15 and following days. The catalogue con- 
tains many scarce books and MSS., particularly in 
Persian literature. 


Tue second volume completes Dr. Schmidt's 
admirable Shakespeare-Lexicon (Williams and 
Norgate), of which we spoke at length on the 
appearance of the first volume. It is certainly a 
work that will be warmly welcomed by every 
Shaksperian student. The Appendix contains 
some useful observations on Shakspere’s grammar ; 
a brief section on Provincialisms, @ propos 
of King Lear, IV., vi., 239-51; a list of 
“words and sentences taken from foreign lan- 
guages ;” another of “ the words forming the latter 
part in compositions” (¢.e.,in compounds) ; and 
additions and corrections. 

Messrs. Tree AND Co. will shortly publish a 
work entitled The Last Act: being the Funeral 
Rites of Nations and Individuals. It will contain 
@ curious account of the disposal of the dead, by 
fire, cremation, water, air, burial, &c.,and will be 
edited, with introduction and notes, by William 
Tege. 

Mr. Toomas Harpy's story, The Hand of 
Ethelberta, being concluded in the May number of 
the Cornhill Magazine, the June number will 
contain the commencement of a new story by 
Mrs. Oliphant, entitled Carita. 


Tue Rey. H. N. Oxenham writes to us to point 
out that we were wrong in classing the books 
which he has been translating, as well as his own 
original essays on “Catholic Eschatology,” under 
the heading of “Old Catholic” Literature. Hefele 
is not an old Catholic; Dillinger was not when 
he wrote The First Age of the Church, and neither 
the books named nor Mr. Oxenham’s own essays 
have anything to do with any “Old Catholic” 
question. Mr. Oxenham has on more than one 
occasion expressed himself as entirely out of har- 
mony with some of the proceedings of the “Old 
Catholics” in Germany. We gladly acknowledge 
our inadvertence, and the more regret it as a name 
wrongly given may stick, and cause inconvenience 
and annoyance to the persons concerned. 


Tue Catalogue of the Exhibition of Scientific 
Instruments shortly to be held at South Ken- 
sington is in type, and will shortly be issued. It 
is divided into twenty sections, each containing 
elaborate descriptions of the various classes of in- 
struments, wie the following headings:—1. 
Arithmetic; 2. Geometry; 3. Measurement; 4. 
Kinematics, Statics, and Dynamics; 5. Molecular 
Physics; 6. Sound; 7. Light; 8. Heat; 9. Mag- 
netism; 10, Electricity; 11. Astronomy; 12. 
Applied Mechanics; 13. Chemistry ; 14. Meteoro- 








logy ; 15. Geography; 16. Geology and Mining ; 
17. Mineralogy and Crystallography; 18. Bio- 
logy; 19. Educational Apparatus; 20. Photo- 
graphs of miscellaneous Ttalian instruments, A 
very important volume, of about 200 pages, con- 
taining monographs on the ends dao of 
instruments by the most eminent British scientific 
men is also nearly ready. We understand that 
the Exhibition will probably be opened by the 
Queen, although the day of opening has not yet 
been fixed. 


Mzssrs. Purrick AND Sumpson are preparing 
for sale in May the library of the author of The 
Broad Stone of Honour, Mores Catholici, Com- 
pitum, &c., comprising some scarce and curious 
examples of Roman Catholic Theology, Lives of 
Saints, Devotional Books, Legends, Chronicles, 
Chivalry, Poetry, Early Typography, Xe. 


Mr. Quaritcu, of Piccadilly, has just published 
a catalogue of works upon the East, and in Orien- 
tal languages. It contains nearly 200 pages and 
3,000 separate articles, among which there are 
books and MSS. from all parts of the world, in- 
cluding such rarities as Buddhist treatises written 
on palm-leaves in the ancient Kavi language of 
Java, illuminated Pali rituals from Burma, a huge 
printed volume of Buddhist legends in Mongolian, 
&c. About a hundred languages are represented. 
The catalogue begins with the historical and geo- 
graphical works, and those upon Eastern religions, 
about a thousand in number. There are 250 books 
in Sanskrit and the kindred Indian tongues, 150 
in Persian, 250 in Hebrew, over 300 in Arabic, 
170 in Turkish, 54 in Japanese, 316 in Chinese, 
which alone would form a very remarkable collec- 
tion. 


Tue Ocera Linda Book (Triibner) professes to 
be an ancient Friesian manuscript of the thirteenth 
century, which has been preserved from time im- 
memorial in the Friesian family Over de Litiden 
of Enkbuizen. The present proprietor received it 
from his grandfather, who died in 1820. The 
existing MS. professes to be a copy of much older 
MSS., the oldest of which was written 558 B.c. 
Together they give a connected history of the 
Friesian race, extending as far back as the year 
2193 B.c. All this is rather calculated to throw 
doubts on the genuineness of the MS., of which 
both Dr. Ottema, who verified the original MS. text 
and translated it into Dutch, and Mr. Sandbach, 
who has made the English version of Dr. Ottema’s 
translation, appear to be fully convinced. How- 
ever, even Dr. Ottema himself is a little staggered 
at some of the statements of the MS. It appears, 
for instance, that the god Neptune was, when 
living, a Friesian sea-king, Teunis by name, famili- 
arly called “ Neef-Teunis,” or Cousin Teunis ; that 
Minos, the lawgiver of Crete, was also a Friesian 
sea-king, Minno; that the goddess Minerva came 
from Walcheren, in Holland, &¢, &c. But 
he comes to the conclusion that the book 
cannot possibly be a forgery, basing his conclu- 
sion on arguments which are about as wild and 
fantastic as the contents of the MS. itself. He 
seems to lay special stress on the visit of Apollonia 
and her followers to the pile-dwellings of Switzer- 
land about 540 B.c., which were not discovered 
before 1853. He argues that her account of them 
could only have been written at a time when they 
still existed and were lived in. Such arguments 
are not enough to overturn the overwhelming 
evidence the other way. No knowledge of the 
genuine Old Friesian is required; the mere pre- 
sence of such words as prebende (benefice), sldvona 
(slave), métal {metal), sinnebild (symbol, Dutch 
zinnebeeld), syrhéd (jewel, Dutch sieraad, from 
the High German zteren), is enough to show the 
absurdity of imagining that such a book could 
have been written in the thirteenth century A.D., 
let alone the earlier dates. Indeed, the mere 
perusal of the English translation will convince 
any unprejudiced judge that the whole thing is a 
clumsy forgery, which cannot well be older than 
the eighteenth century. If the argument of the 
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pile-dwellings is so irrefragable as the editors 
assume, then the MS. must have been written 
some time between 1853 and 1876 a.p. We will 
only add that if the MS. should, after all, turn 
out to be genuine, we would strongly advise the 
Palaeographical Society to procure for their mem- 
bers copies of the facsimile given in the present 
edition. They will be much interested to find a 
MS. of the thirteenth century written in capitals, 
with the i’s dotted. 


M. Pav Bararxarp has recently published 
two interesting studies, extracted from the bul- 
letins of the Société d’Anthropologie de Paris, on 
Les Origines des Bohémiens ou Tsiganes, and on 
Les Tsiganes de Age du Bronze. In them he 
brings together the principal facts he can find to 
support his opinions that the Gipsies, although a 
comparatively modern importation into Western 
Europe, have inhabited some parts of the South- 
East of Europe from time immemorial, and that the 
small-handed sword-makers and metal-workers of 
the Age of Bronze were possibly Gipsies. He 
gives some account of his interviews with the 
nomad bands of Hungarian Gipsies, who have of 
late years taken to plying their trade as tinkers in 
various parts of Western Europe, even penetrating 
as far as England, where they met with a some- 
what inhospitable reception. But he is greatly 
in want of more detailed information, and he will 
be obliged to anyone who will send him trust- 
worthy notes about them, or any other Gipsies, to 
6 Rue Cassini, Paris, 


Tue current number of the Rivista Inter- 
naztonale contains an interesting article by Herr 
Scartazzini, in answer to the doubts about Gemma, 
Dante’s wife, which had been raised by Herr 
Witte. Herr Scartazzini gathers together all the 
information he can find about Dante’s domestic life, 
and discusses the general credibility of Boccaccio 
as an authority for Dante's life. He looks upon 
him as so greatly biassed by his training as a 
— that he is not to be trusted in matters of 

etail. 


THE second number of the Revue Historique 
fully bears out the promise of the first. he 
original articles are all of importance as con- 
tributions to historical knowledge. M. Duruy 
finishes his paper on the condition of the “ munici- 
pia” under the Roman Empire during the first two 
centuries A.D. M. Turot begins a series of critical 
notes on the historians of the first Crusade, and 
examines the writings of Baudry of Bourgueil. M. 
Giry traces the history of the see of Térouane during 
the Papacy of Gregory VII., and points out the 
methods by which Gregory’s ecclesiastical ideas 
were carried into effect. M. Guiflrey begins a 
series of articles on the Committees of the Revolu- 
tionary Assemblies (1789-1795). He complains 
that the history of the French Revolution has been 
too much treated from the sensational point of 
view, and proposes to bring forward the political, 
economical, and social questions with which the 
Assemblies interested themselves. Besides these 
original articles, the Revue has increased its 
criticisms on modern books, and contains also a 
very complete résumé of the proceedings of 
historical societies, and of the contents of periodi- 
cals in all languages which are concerned with 
historical subjects. 


On April 9 died at Christiania the young Nor- 
wegian dramatist, Thomas Kray Thoresen, after a 
prolonged illness. He was the son of the eminent 
novelist, Magdalene Thoresen, and was born in 
1847. The most famous of his comedies was Paa 
Byden (In the Village), a charming little study, 
but he had written five others, all more or less 
successful. 


M. C. J. Tornbere has just put the finishing 
touch to his great work, the edition of Zbn-al- 
Athir, by publishing the second and concluding 

art of the Indexes. To the student of Eastern 
istory these indexes are by no means the least 
useful part of the work. 





By a mistranslation, a passage in our notice of 
Reuchlin’s Briefwechsel (AcADEMY, March 25) im- 
plies that Reuchlin only wrote once to Melanch- 
thon. The statemént of the writer was that he 
only once sent a message or entered into any 
communication with Luther. 


Mr. C. P. Insert writes to us:— 


“As I was responsible for the statement which 
appeared in last week’s AcapEMy with respect to a 
proposed conference on the Oxford University Bill, 
perhaps you will allow me to explain the correction 
of that statement which has appeared in some of the 
daily papers. 

“The day originally proposed was Thursday, 
April 27, as stated by you, but in consequence of an 
important meeting of Convocation being fixed for that 
day, it was subsequently suggested that the following 
day would be more convenient. 

“But at a meeting of about thirty leading Resi- 
dents held at the Master of Balliol’s to consider the 
subject last Monday the majority of those present 
decided against holding a conference in London at all, 
and the project has consequently been abandoned. 

‘*‘T am informed, however, that at the same meeting 
the first of the proposed resolutions (as printed by 
you) was, with slight modifications, affirmed by a con- 
siderable majority, and the second and third (relating 
to the headships and to clerical restrictions) were 
affirmed unanimously, and that it was proposed to 
embody those three resolutions in a petition which, 
in all probability, will be numerously signed by 
Residents. 

“The fourth resolution was considered by most to 
be too vague to be practicable, and the opinion of the 
majority was against the fifth.” 








OBITUARY. 


LyTTettTon, Lord, F.R.S., in London, April 19, aged 59. 
THORESEN, T. K., at Christiania, April 9, aged 28. 
WYLDE, Sir W., M.R.I.A., at Dublin, April 29. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


Aw account of Mr. Ernest Giles’s great journey 
of 1875 across Southern and Western Australia, 
in the form of a report to the Hon. Thomas 
Elder, of Adelaide, at whose expense the expedi- 
tion was fitted out, has newly been received in 
England, along with a lithographic copy of the 
explorer’s map. Mr. Giles’s name was already 
distinguished in Australian travel by his discovery 
of the great salt lake Amadeus, in the centre of 
the continent, in 1872. His latest journey has 
carried a line through the unknown region which 
lay between the routes of Eyre in 1840 and Forrest 
in 1870, along the coast of the Australian Bight, 
and Warburton and Forrest's journeys of 1874 
from stations on the telegraph line to the west 
coast. Starting from Youldeh depdt, 135 miles 
NNW. of Fowler Bay, near the border of the 
known region of South Australia, on July 27, 
with nineteen camels and provisions for eight 
months, the first important point discovered was 
the well of Ooldabinna (lat. 29° 7’ 8., long. 131° 15’ 
E.), a pretty, open space in the scrub bush which 
surrounds it, in which there are several rock holes 
into which the periodical rainfall drains, and 
whence the natives have obtained water-supplies 
from time immemorial. Penetrating westward 
from this place, a desert region of dense mallee 
scrub and spinifex with sand-hills and lake-bed on 
lake-bed was entered upon, the dense bush scarcely 
ever allowing a view of more than a hundred 
yards in extent. Mr. Giles says :— 

“Tt was evident that the country we had now en- 
tered on was utterly waterless, and in all the distance 
we had come in ten days no spot had been found 
where it could lodge. It was totally uninhabited by 
man and animal; not a track of a single marsupial, 
emu, or wild dog was to be seen.” 

Five hundred miles had been traversed westward 
from Youldeh before any water was again ob- 
tained, and then the travellers and the fainting 





camels came — a little spring (lat. 30° 25’ S., 
long. 123° 21’ E.), which Giles named after Queen 
Victoria, calling it “ the humble offering of a little 
spring in a hideous desert.” On October 6 a second 
division of the great desert was eatered upon, with 
the same uniform features of scrub and sand hills. 
At Ularring (in lat. 30° S., long. 120° 30’ E.), not 
far from the known border of the West Australian 
settlements, the expedition arrived again at 
country which is inhabited by aborigines, and 
there successfully resisted an attack from nearly a 
hundred natives, painted, feathered, and armed to 
the teeth with spears, clubs, and other weapons, 
Perth, the chief town of Western Australia, was 
safely reached by the expedition in November. 
The results of this arduous journey, of not less 
than 2,500 miles, remain purely negative, for 
throughout this distance it is remarkable that not 
one area at all available for settlement was dis- 
covered. 


A LETTER from one of the members of the Limits 
Commission at present engaged in laying down 
the line of frontier between Bolivia and Brazil, 
published in the Siglo of Montevideo, gives some 
notes of the progress of the work which may be 
of interest. The work of surveying the frontier 
along the chain of ‘lakes which border the 
upper Paraguay river on the Bolivian side began 
in the middle of June, 1875, but was interrupted 
in September, and again in January, 1876, on ac- 
count of the rains and consequent flooding of the 
whole country. To such a degree does this flood- 
ing take place in the upper basin of the Paraguay 
that the journeys from Bolivia to Curumba, Villa 
Maria or Cuyabaé in Matto Grosso, must be made 
in canoes along the same routes which are passed 
on horseback or by a cart in the dry weather. 
Before being compelled to cease operations for a 
time the Commission had surveyed a distance of 
about 300 leagues. The lagoon of Caceres is de- 
scribed as a veritable swamp, an enormous deposit 
of snakes, alligators, and mosquitos. The others 
are very beautiful, especially that of Mendioré, 
which is twelve leagues in circumference and 
navigable throughout. The Tacuary, a Brazilian 


‘gunboat, steamed across it in all directions. The 


lake of Gahyba, though smaller than Mendioré, 
gave more trouble in surveying, for a strong 
north wind which prevailed raised such a 
sea as to make it dangerous to launch the 
boat. This lake communicates with that of 
Uberaba by a natural canal of five leagues in length, 
narrow and deep. Uberaba lake, the largest of 
all, is like a sea, its flooded shores becoming 
lost to view on the horizon. In January the 
whole commission re-united at the base station of 
Corixa, to work. up the field surveys within doors 
till April, when the rains are over. 

Tue Bulletin de la Société de Géographie for 
March contains a good contribution to the geo- 
graphy of Marocco, in the itineraries and map of 
journeys made by Auguste Beaumier, late Consul 
of France, between the years 1854 and 1875. In 
a great number of short excursions he has ex- 
amined the whole coast-land between Tangier and 
the capital. In the same journal M. F. Romanet 
du Caillaud discusses the origin of the name Tong- 
King, which is that of the northern province of the 
Kingdom of Annam. Following the missionary 
Pére de Rhodes, geographers have referred this 
name—tun east, kin court—to a relation with the 
northern and southern courts of China, Pekin, and 
Nankin. M. Caillaud, however, points out that the 
derivation of the name is to be sought in the history 
of Annam rather than in that of China, and states 
that in 1398, during the reign of Tran-thuan-Tong, 
the minister of the realm was ordered to send 
mandarins to the province of Thanh-hoa, to raise & 
fortress there on the mountain of Auton. This 
fortress, now in ruins, was called Tay-kinh or 
Tay-do. It was in reference to this stronghold 
of the west, not to the capitals of China, M. 
Caillaud maintains, that the town of Ke-sho 
or Hanoi, received the name of the eastern court, 
thence transferred to the province. 
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Tue Journal of the Royal Geographical Society 
of Vienna for March gives the itineraries and a 
d map of Ernest Marno’s journeys in Kordofan 
uring August, September, and October, of 1875. 
Writing from Khartum on January 30, Marno 
communicates that through the good offices of the 
general Consul von Cischini, he has obtained 
means of transport by way of Berber, Abu 
Hammed, and Korosko to Cairo, and that he 
intended to set out in the early part of February, 
so as to reach Cairo at the end of March or begin- 
ing of April. 


THe German papers announce the death, at the 
age of forty, of the well-known traveller Dr. 
Reinhold Buchholz, who after braving the rigours 
of a Polar expedition, as well as the perils and 
fatigues of a protracted exploration of some of the 
hottest parts of Central Africa, died at Greifs- 
wald on April 17, after a very short illness. Dr. 
Buchholz had only recently returned to Germany, 
after a three years’ sojourn in Africa, and at the 
time of his death,.he was busily engaged in ar- 
ranging the numerous scientific collections that he 
had brought with him, and which he designed for 
the museum connected with the chair of Zoology 
in the University of Greifswald, to which he was 
appointed only a few weeks since, and which had 
been organised specially for him. 


Ir is understood that Prof. Nordenskidld has 
chariered the Goteborg steamer Ymer for a 
voyage round the North Cape and through the 
Sea of Kara to the Yenisei; where he will be 
joined by the three Swedish savans, Drs. Theel, 

bow, and Arnell, who are to proceed to their 
Siberian rendezvous over land. Prof. Nor- 
denskidld proposes to start from Bergen in the 
middle of July, on his return from visiting the 
Great Exhibition in Philadelphia. 


AccorDING to a telegram received at Bremen 
on April 21, Drs. Finsch and Brehm, with their 
companion Count Waldburg-Zeil, had reached 
Omsk after a very arduous journey. They had 
thus advanced fully half way from Ekaterinburg 
to Semipalatinsk; and after leaving the latter 
place, they intend to push on to the extreme 
southern limit of their exploration, viz., Ser- 
gio ol, by way of the little-known range of the 

+ sodA mountains. 








FOREIGN REVIEWS OF ENGLISH BOOKS. 


The Epitor will be greatly obliged if the Publishers 
of foreign Journals will send him copies of those 
numbers which contain Reviews of English Books. 


ArmstTrone, G. F. The Tragedy of Israel. (Longmans.) 
Polybiblion, April. 

ARNOLD, Matthew. God and the Bible. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 
Revue Critique, April 22. By Maurice Vernes. 

BramgEs, J. A Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan 
Languages of India. (Triibner.) Jenaer Literaturzeitung, 
April 22. By Ernst W. A. Kubn. 

Coorer, W.R. Egypt and the Pentateuch. (Bagster.) Poly- 
biblion, April. 

FavusBoLu, V., and R.C. Childers. The Jaitaka, edited, &c. 
(Triibner.) Jenaer Literaturzeitung, April 22. By Ernst 
W. A, Kuhn 


Garpiner, 8S. R. A History of England under the Duke of 
Buckingham and Charles I. (Longmans.) Revue His- 
torique, April. By G. Fagniez. 

REEN, J.R. A Short History of the English People. (Mac- 
millan.) Revue Historique, April. By G. Fagniez. 

Heap, B. V. Metrological Notes on the Ancient Electrum 
Coins. (J. Russell Smith.) Jenaer Literaturzeitung, 
April 22. By Ernst Curtius. 








THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Tue Account of the Income and Expenditure of 
the British Museum for the year ended March 31, 
1876, has just been issued. It is accompanied, as 
usual, with a statement of the progress made in 
the arrangement of the collections, and an account 
of objects added to them. In his Report on the 
Department of Printed Books, Mr. George Bullen 
shows the average attendance in the Public Read- 
ing Room to have been 360 daily, and the average 
number of books consulted by each reader to have 





been thirteen daily. To this department have been 
added 82,458 articles, many of them of great 
interest and value, including 38,786 complete 
volumes and pamphlets, and 38,005 parts of 
volumes, &c.; the balance being made up of play- 
bills, pieces of music, broadsides, songs, &c. 
Among the rarest and most valuable of these 
acquisitions may be noticed six copies of Indulg- 
ences printed on vellum. The first of these was 
issued by Pope Nicholas V. to persons furnishing 
aid to the ing of Cyprus against the Turks, 
and is one of the earliest specimens of printing, 
being dated 1455. A collection of 511 Chinese 
books, part of the library of the late Mr. John 
R. Morrison, was presented to the Museum by 
the Government ; it includes many topographical, 
scientific, and lite works. Many works con- 
nected with the history of the Reformation were 
purchased from the library of Mr. A. F. H. 
Schneider, of Berlin, a gentleman who had occu- 
pied himself for forty years in collecting theolo- 
gical writings of that period, and had gathered 
together an assemblage of Reformation literature 
quite unique inits kind. This acquisition, amount- 
ing to 2,000 works, will add many treatises, &c., 
to the catalogue even under the names of Luther, 
Calvin, and Melanchthon; while in the case of 
Bucer, Bullinger, Carolstadt, Osiander, Bugen- 
hagen, and others less known, the additions are 
very considerable. A complete series of the ex- 
tremely rare writings of Thomas Miinzer, the 
Anabuptist leader who headed the revolt of the 
peasants in 1525, and other materials for a history 
of his sect, are included in this purchase. 

To the Sanskrit books has been added a copy 
of the magnificent facsimile edition from valua- 
ble manuscrips of the Mahabhishya of Patanjali, 
including the commentary of Kaiyyata and Nayo- 
jibhatta’s gloss upon the latter, recently published 
in six large folio volumes by the Indian Govern- 
ment. Of this work, with which, according to 
the highest authorities, no other in the whole 
range of the unprinted literature of India can at 
all compare in importance, no complete manuscript 
copy was known to exist in any public library of 
India or Europe. The present edition consists of 
fifty copies intended principally for distributica 
among the great princes of India. The Rajan 
of Burdwan presented to the Museum eleven 
volumes, containing the commencement of an 
edition of the two national epic poems of India, 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, in Sanskrit 
and Bengali. 

We gather also from this Report that— 


‘* Several books of rarity and value were purchased 
at the sale of M. Capron, at Brussels. The one of 
most interest is perhaps, La trywmphante et solem- 
nelle entree faicte sur le nouvel et Joyeux advenement de 
treshault Prince Monsieur Charles’ prince des hespaignes 

. « . en 8a ville de Bruges lan mil v. cés r xv. (1515) 

-.. par maistre Remy du puys son treshumble 
judiciare et historiographe: Paris, 1515. This con- 
temporary account of the entry of Charles V. into 
Bruges, one of a series of progresses which he under- 
took on being declared of age, and assuming the 
government of the Netherlands, is of extreme rarity, 
there being only two other copies known, one of which 
is in the Royal Library at Brussels. It is illustrated 
with thirty-nine engravings on wood of the pageants 
and devices erected at various stages uf the proces- 
sion, and is believed to be the earliest example of 
illustrated books of pageants.” 


Three works of great interest must also be 
noticed, which were formed by the late Mr. 
Percival, in illustration of the history of Surrey ; 
of Sadler’s Wells and its vicinity, from the build- 
ing of the first theatre there in 1693; and of the 
parish of St. Pancras. Of other new curiosities in 
the Printed Books Department, Mr. Bullen gives 
the following descriptions :— 


“A collection of books, pamphlets, and proclama- 
tions relating to the history and topography of the 
Republic of the Grisons, extending from the latter 
part of the sixteenth century to 1799. 

“Poems on Various Occasions, S. and J. Ridge, 
Newark, 1807. 8vo. 





“This is a copy of the second privately printed 
edition of a collection of poems by Lord Byron, of 
which the first edition was destroyed at the suggestion 
of his friend Mr. Beecher, with the exception of two, 
or at most, three copies. Most of the poems in this 
collection were subsequently published under the title 
‘Hours of Idleness.’ This copy contains a few MS. 
pencil notes by the author. 

“A copy of the Latin version of Athenaeus, by 
Natalis de Comitibus. Venice, 1556, with Latin 
marginal notes in the handwriting of Tasso. 

“A file of the Marseillaise newspaper, published at 
Paris, Dec. 19, 1869, to May, 1870, under the editor- 
ship of Henri Rochefort, with the collaboration of 
Paschal Grousset, Jules Vallés, Arthur Arnould, 
Victor Noir, Jules Claretie, &c. This is said to be 
the only complete file of this journal in existence, as 
the numbers were, for the most part, seized by the 
officers of the Imperial Government before being 
issued from the printing-office.” 


Among the broadsides added are eight proclam- 
ations of the Emperors Maximilian and Charles V., 
bearing date from 1515 to 1523, The earliest is 
directed against those German subjects who had 
taken service with the King of France, without 
whose aid the Emperor thinks Francis would not 
have conquered Milan. Another proclamation 

rohibits the use of self-firing guns, by either 
orse or foot soldiers ; it is dated Augsburg, 1518, 
and is so rare that Beckman, in his History of 
Inventions, when quoting the assertion that the 
use of “ fire-tubes which took fire of themselves” 
was forbidden under a severe penalty by Maxi- 
milian, writes that he has not been able to find 
any such prohibition in the different police-laws 
of that Emperor. 

Among other remarkable additions to the De- 
partment of Maps, Charts, Plans, and Topo- 
graphical Drawings, Mr. R, H. Major notes the 
following :— 

“A photograph copy, made expressly for the 
Trustees, of a Portulano, in seven sheets, drawn in 
Venice, in 1318, by Pietro Visconte of Genoa,: and 
now in the Museo Correr, Venice; one of the oldest 
maritime atlases known. It contains the Adriatic, 
the Black Sea, the Mediterranean, and the English 
Channel. 

“* Historia Mundi; or, Mercator’s Atlas. Englished 
by W[ye] S[altonstall]. London, 1635. It contains 
a rare map of Virginia and New England, engraved 
by Ralph Hall (in America), in 1686. This map is 
seldom seen in the work to which it belongs, having 
been promised at the time of publication, but not 
supplied till two years later. 

“Seven folio volumes of early seventeonth-century 
maps, chiefly French, Dutch, and Italian. The 
volume for England contains a rare map of York- 
shire, by Chr. Saxton, with a view of Hull, 1642, 
which does not occur in the map in Saxton’s Atlas. 

“A plan and description of the ‘Seidge of 
Newarke-upon-Trent, 1646. Described by Richard 
Clampe, Ingenier.’ Pere[grine] Louell fecit. Very 
rare ; known to Gough only by a reprint by Buck in 
1725. 

‘A collection of 628 engravings, and 228 original 
drawings relating to the topography of Kent, but 
chiefly of Deptford, Greenwich, and Canterbury. 

“A curious view of Carlsbad and its environs, 
showing its famous baths, 1647. Engraved by 
F[rater] Henricus, a barefooted Augustine lay- 
brother of St. Wenzel’s, in Prague, from a largo 
painting by Johann Schindler. 

“A collection of 63 drawings of cathedrals, old 
churches, castles, gentlemen’s seats, &c., in England, 
Wales, and Scotland, on 60 sheets, by the donor, the 
Rev. Prebendary Mackenzie Walcott.” 


The chief additions by Mr. Bond to the Manu- 
script Department of the Museum have been 
chronicled in these columns from time to time as 
they were made during the year, so we need 
occupy but little space in discussing them. In 
the volume described as a contemporary copy of 
the entry-book kept by Lord Chancellor Finch, of 
cases heard and decided by him in the years 
1673-1682, isa memorandum dated January 12, 
167%, of a declaration made to him by Charles IT. 
that he was never married to Lucy Walters, the 
mother of Monmouth. On the whole, 209 
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volumes of MS., 448 charters, and 50 seals were 
added; and 23,014 manuscripts and 353 charters 
were consulted by readers. To the Oriental Col- 
lection 80 manuscripts were added, of the most 
important of which we gave a short account in 
January last. They were chiefly brought together 
in Egypt and Persia by the Hon. Sir ©. A. 
Murray, late Consul-General in Egypt, and H.M. 
Minister at the Shah’s Court. 

From the Department of Prints and Drawings 
Mr. G. W. Reid reports that the third volume 
of the Printed Catalogue of Satirical Prints and 
Drawings, prepared by Mr. F. G. Stephens, is nearly 
complete. It takes in nearly the whole of the 
reign of George II., and concludes with his death. 
A descriptive catalogue is also being prepared of 
the playing and other cards in the Museum. The 
relation of playing cards to divination and the 
occult philosophy and sciences of ancient Egypt, 
and their relation to history, particularly at the 
close of the seventeenth and at the beginning of 
the eighteenth centuries, when so many politico- 
historical packs were in demand, will, it is in- 
tended, be fully exemplified in this work; and 
numerous proclamations, warrants, petitions, 
broadsides, and other notabilia connected with 
the subject will be included in the catalogue. The 
acquisitions to this department during the year 
number 12,861. Of these were presented :—by Mr. 
E. G. Williams, a volume of etchings and engrav- 
ings which originally belonged to Samuel Ireland 
(of Shakspere forgery notoriety), including a 
unique and probably complete set of his own 
etchings; by. Mr. J. H. Anderdon, a series of 
thirty-two “Miscellaneous Rough Sketches of 
Oriental Heads,” by George Chinnery, R.H.A., on 
stone; and by Mr. J. Deflett Francis, 763 prints 
and drawings, including eighteen drawings by J. 
R. Herbert, R.A., Sir P. Lely, Sir J. Reynolds, 
L. Sabbatini, Titian, A. Watteau, R. Wilson, 
R.A., &c.; 372 English and foreign portraits— 
among them Lucian the satirist, by W. Faithorne ; 
six Roman Empresses, after Titian, by W. Sher- 
win; Captain Bowen Davies, by L. Dickinson; 
John Inglis, M.D., by T. Reid; Miss KE. Romer, 
by J. D. Francis; Lady Walscourt, after Law- 
rence, by Ensom, &c. 

The most remarkable additions by purchase were 
made at the sale of the Galichon Collection at 
Paris, the Treasury having granted an additional 
sum of money for that purpose. The drawings 
thus acquired of the Italian school include—a first 
study in black chalk by Leonardo da Vinci for his 
celebrated composition of the Virgin and St. Anne, 
which is in the Louvre, and the cartoon mentioned 
by Vasari, in the Royal Academy: studies of 
three draped male figures by Sandro Botticelli ; 
and three studies for the Coronation of the Virgin, 
by Cosimo Roselli, The engravings of this school 
include—Roma, a very rare example by Giovanni 
Battista del Porto; The Virgin and Child with St. 
Helena and St. Michael, by Giovanni Antonio da 
Brescia, an exceedingly rare specimen, the impres- 
sion in the Louvre being the only other one known 
to exist; St. Jerome, by Benedetto Montagna ; 
and a magnificent impression of Mare Antonio’s 
print of the Martyrdom of St. Féelicité. 

Of the German school are drawings by Achen- 
bach, Bergmiiller, Briickner, Chodowiecki, Oeser, 
Schnorr and Wagner; etchings of Miirnberg, by 
Lorenz Ritter, &ce.; engravings of St. Michael, 
by Schongauer, of the Martyrdom of St. Catherine, 
by Veit Stoss, of St. James the Great and St. 
John the Evangelist, by Israel von Meckenen, and 
a collection of 166 examples by Hollar. Of the 
Dutch and Flemish schools is a fine sketch by 
Van Dyck, for the picture in the Louvre of The 
Descent from the Cross; A Camel, by Goltzius ; and 
other examples by Dusart, Van de Velde, and 
Waterloo. To the etchings of the French school 
have been added two beautiful specimens of Claude 
Lorraine, A Seaport with setting sun, and The Rape 
of Europa. Of the English school are two land- 
scapes in water-colours by Constable, and a land- 
scape in Indian ink by Hoppner; a collection of 





150 proofs and etchings by the late Robert Graves, 
A.R.A. ; also 


‘Eighteen choice proofs from plates by William 
Walker, the late eminent mezzotint engraver ; selected 
by himself, and obtained from his family. 

“The complete series (with the exception of a few 
which were already in the Print Room) of three 
hundred plates, engraved by S. W. Reynolds from 
paintings by Sir Joshua Reynolds, forming an im- 
portant addition to the collection of prints after that 
master. 

“ Artists’ proofs of the series of fifty plates from 
paintings by Thomas Gainsborough, R.A. 

“A collection of two hundred and twenty-five etch- 
ings and prints by and after Richard Cosway, R.A. 

“The Chastity of Joseph, after Guido Reni, by Sir 
Robert Strange; the pure etching. 

“ Scarce early states of the portraits of Charles the 
Second, James Stuart, Duke of Richmond, and Edward 
Lord Littleton, by William Faithorne.” 


Of the Spanish school are drawings by Camilo, 
Carducho, and Coello; etchings by Goya, Fortuny, 
Maura, and Vallejo; and engravings by Carmona. 

We must defer our notice of the additions to 
other departments of the Museum until a future 
occasion. 








A VISIT TO OLYMPIA, 
(Concluding Letter.) 


Ir the descriptions in my last letter conveyed 
their proper effect, the reader will have realised 
that the pedimental marbles and the Victory are 
works quite unlike in style. So great, in fact, are 
the differences between them that no student, 
seeing these sculptures for the first time, and un- 
informed by texts and inscriptions, would have 
thought of attributing them to a single author. 
The Nike he would without hesitation have set 
down as a work of the Athenian school at or im- 
mediately after its highest time. In it, inspired 
and harmonious design goes together with con- 
summate execution, and a consummate sense of 
the finer qualities and differing perfections of 
beautiful limbs and beautiful drapery. Its place 
among our Greek remains would seem to fall 
somewhere between the pediment groups of the 
Parthenon, which we accept as our standard 
example of the manner practised and taught by 
Pheidias, and those works, such as the reliefs of 
the balustrade of Nike Apteros, in which we seem 
to see, in a certain pursuit of exquisiteness and 
effect at the expense ofsimplicity, that Attic art has 
already begun to tend from the pure Pheidiac man- 
ner towards the manner of its second great epoch, 
the epoch of Skopas and Praxiteles. But in the 
pedimental fragments at Olympia, the qualities we 
find seem contradictory, so that it is hard to know 
where to place them or what to think. What the 
total effect of the group would have been we can- 
not yet judge ; but we see that the single figures 
are designed, several of them, in actions of 
great natural spirit, one or two in actions of 
great grandeur, and all without a trace of 
primitive stiffness or constraint. Looking at the 
execution, however, we find it unequal and un- 
satisfying—bhetter in some figures than others, and 
even in some parts of the same figure than in 
other parts. And where it is best, as in the legs 
of the supposed Myrtilos and trunk of the sup- 
posed Kladeos, its excellence is not the same as 
the excellence of the Parthenon things; its realism 
is of a lower kind, it distinguishes different sorts 
of flesh surface with vigour and exactness, but 
without the wonderful sense shown by the Par- 
thenon sculptors of all that is subtly noble and 
precious in flesh surfaces. And the best and 
worst of the figures alike are draped in tissues that 
neither delightfully express nor delightfully contrast 
with the flesh, but are carved with little intelli- 
=— in thick leathery folds such as seem quite 
oreign to the manner of good Athenian art. And 
lastly, in contrast with the pediments of the Par- 
thenon, these sculptures show no care or finish 
extended to those parts that would not, when 





they stood in their place, have been visible to the 
spectator. 

How, then, shall we reconcile this verdict of 
our aesthetic sense with the fact, which seems 
forced upon us by the texts and inscriptions, that 
a single artist, Paeonios, is responsible both for the 
pedimental figures and the Victory? Or can we 
get out of the fact by finding flaws in the evi- 
dence? Of course such evidence can never be 
complete. We know that the Altis was crowded 
with figures of Victory dedicated by various 
States on various occasions, and the relation in 
which the parts of the Victory were found to the 
blocks composing the pedestal which carried the 
dedication by the Messenians of Naupaktos was 
not such as to make it absolutely certain, only 
highly probable, that this particular statue be- 
longed to this particular pedestal, and was there- 
fore the work of Paeonios of Mende. But I think 
we may well accept that probability when we find 
the statue exactly what we might have expected 
from a sculptor of the school of Pheidias at the date 
of the dedication—that is, about Ol. 89. With re- 
ference to the other fragments, that most-of them 
did really belong to the east pediment is more 
than highly probable, it is certain, both from their 
position and their character. What, then, is the 
exact force of the evidence that the same Paeonios 
was the artist of the east pediment ? Appended to 
the dedication of the Victory by the Messenians 
planted in Naupaktos, or, as the text curiously 
runs, the Messenians and Naupaktians—appended 
to this dedication, there is the inscription in 
which Paeonios says that he made the Victory, 
and also won, or conquered, in making the 
akroteria of the temple. Without repeating the 
quotations and examples that have been brought 
forward in this argument, it may be said in brief 
that though the technical and usual meaning of 
akroterta is certainly limited to the carved orna- 
ments at the summit and two ends of the pedi- 
ments, yet its meaning has been found occasion- 
ally extended to include the pediment itself. 
Seeing how unlike the pediment sculptures are to 
the work we have allowed to be by Paeonios, we 
should never, if we had only had this inscription 
to go by, have supposed that akroteria had the 
extended meaning in this instance, and conse- 
quently that the competition in which Paeonios 
won was a competition for the groups to fill the 
pediments; we should have supposed that the 
word had its strict meaning, and that Paeonios 
had won in competing only for the gilt Victory 
and the two gilt A€8nres which surmounted the 
central angle and the extremities of the pedi- 
ment. But here comes in the text of Pausanias, 
which says explicitly that Paeonios it was who 
made the figures of the east pediment, and Alka- 
menes those of the west. My first inclination, on 
the strength of the internal evidence, was to infer 
that Pausanias was wrong, and had in his notes 
confused the authorship of the sculptures of the 
pediment itself with that of the akroteria over it. 


With this hypothesis before us, let us see 
how the question is affected by the only other 
existing works of art which can throw light upon 
it—I mean the metopes found in the first excava- 
tions of Olympia by MM. Blouet and Dubois, at 
the time of General Maison’s expedition, and now 
at the Louvre. The best preserved of these are 
a fragment of the fight of Herakles with the 
Kretan bull, and another of a seated female 
figure, sometimes called Athene, but more pro- 
bably representing a local nymph watching one 
of the contests of Herakles. Pausanias describes 
the series to which they belong, but without 
naming the author. Now, the fact is that these, 
and these alone among existing works of Greek 
art, are very like the lately discovered fragments 
of the pediments. The spirited turn of the body 
of Herakles, and the grand forms of his shoulders, 
immediately recall the figures of the supposed 
inmoxopot; and, as with them, the modelling of 
his trunk and flanks is not ona level with the 
invention. His head, and one or two other 
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Herakles’ heads found at the same time, have a 
general resemblance to that of the supposed 
Kladeos; only, while the moustache of Kladeos 
‘is simply blocked out to be finished with colour, 
the = + hair and beard is treated in that way 
in these Herakles’ heads of the metopes. Other 
technical points of resemblance could easily be 
proved. Again, the female figure of the second 
metope is of a delightful design and invention; 
but her draperies have the same shortcomings, the 
same thick edges and leathery folds, as I have 
insisted on in the new discoveries. In short, the 
style is nearly identical. I should not say this 
with so much certainty, as I speak of the Louvre 
metopes only from recollection and from a re- 
newed study of them as engraved in various 

ublications, but that, for one thing, my impression 
is strongly confirmed by the authority of Mr. 
Newton; and, for another, I find the metopes de- 
scribed by previous scholars, long before the new 
discoveries were thought of, in terms almost 
synonymous with those in which I have described 
the pediment sculptures. For instance, in his 
original report on the labours of MM. Dubois and 
Blouet, M. Raoul Rochette says :— ; 

“ We will add, to express our feeling frankly, that 
although the execution of these reliefs, in accordance 
with the known date of the monument they adorned, 
bear the stamp of a fine period of art, nevertheless we 
have seemed to recognise in them, by comparison with 
the sculptures of Athens, a sort of provincial taste, a 
manner in some degree behindhand, which would seem 
to indicate that they were produced at some distance 
from that brillant theatre where imitation had by this 
time attained its highest degree of perfection.” 
Again, the following is the judgment of Dr. 
Overbeck, in his well-known History of Greek 
Sculpture, as to the style of the seated figure :— 
“Strikingly deficient in beauty is the treatment of the 
drapery, which is wrought everywhere as if it wero of 
thick, heavy material—especially over the extended 
thigh, down which the folds run parallel to its 
length, instead of flowing across, as agreeable effect 
required.” 

The new pediment figures, then, it may be said 
once for all, are very like the old metopes, and un- 
like anything else in Greek sculpture, in their union 
of free and noble design with unequal execution 
and a clumsy feeling in draperies. Is it possible to 
infer that they are both the work, not of Paeonios, 
but of some artist or school otherwise unknown to 
us? That, I think, would have remained the natu- 
ral inference, except for the witness of Pausanias. 
But Pausanias is so careful at all times, so espe- 
cially careful and minute in the case of Olympia, 
where the new discoveries have already veritied 
many of his details, that we shrink from an infer- 
ence involving that he was mistaken in a point so 
weighty. Going back to the assumption that he 
is right, and that Paeonios was really the 
sculptor of the east pediment (and possibly of 
some of the metopes too), can we account 
for the difference between this group of his 
works and the Victory by lapse of time and 
the improvement of the artist in his art? 
Changes of this kind, in the manner of an 
artist, we are familiar with in the history of the 
expansion of Italian art at the Renaissance ; but 
our knowledge of ancient art has hitherto not in- 
cluded any knowledge of individual artists at all 
close enough to let us conjecture such details 
about them. Of course the thing is possible, sup- 
posing Paeonios to have brought from Thrace a 
style more developed in points of design and con- 
ception than in points of science and execution, 
and supposing him to have come under the influ- 
ence of Pheidias for the first time in connexion with 
the undertaking at Olympia. But then the change 
in his manner, under the new influence, must have 
been strangely rapid as well as complete. Phei- 
dias went to work at Olympia after the completion 
of the Parthenon—that is, after Ol. 86. The 
Victory of the Messenians in Naupaktos was de- 
dicated in commemoration of events which hap- 
pened not later than Ol. 89, so that an interval of 
at most twelve years is left. It may be said that 





the artist would, naturally, not have put the 
same amount of care inte the decorative sculp- 
tures of a pediment group to be placed at a height 
of about sixty feet, as in an independent statue to 
stand on a pedestal of fifteen feet. But the Elgin 
marbles, once more, had led us to form a different 
expectation; one of the marvels they had taught 
us was the inexhaustible love and care which 
was lavished by the Athenian sculptors under 
Pheidias upon the rounding of every muscle, the 
finishing of every fold, in parts behind and under- 
neath the figures of the Parthenon pediments, 
parts that no eye would ever see as long as the 
structure stood. And, again, the difference be- 
tween the decorative figures and the Victory is 
not a mere difference of care, it is a difference in 
the aftist’s whole manner of conceiving and ap- 
proaching his art ; and, as such, remains impossi- 
ble to explain away. 

There remains the supposition adopted by Mr. 
Newton, and supported by a similar supposition 
which has been generally accepted in the case of 
the Phigaleian frieze, that the design and models 
only were furnished by one of the great group of 
artists with whom Pheidias was surrounded—in 
this case by Paeonios—and that the execution was 
left to lccal subordinates. Thus the difference 
between the decorative sculptures of the Par- 
thenon and those of the temple of Zeus at Olympia 
would give the measure of the difference of skill 
and training between the carvers of Athens, the 
metropolis of art and genius, and the carvers of 
the Peloponnesian province of Elis. All things 
considered, this seems for the present the most 
probable solution; and yet, if Paeonios had him- 
self already passed through the school of Pheidias, 
if he had seen the sculptures of the Parthenon, 
and learnt what the perfection of Attic workman- 
ship was like, it remains hard to understand how 
he should have allowed the shortcomings of his 
provincial assistants to pass uncorrected. The one 
point which the discovery of these sculptures does 
seem to establish is, that the decorative groups of 
the Parthenon pediments must have been of an 
excellence unrivalled even in their age and by their 
school. Their supremacy, so far from being ap- 
proached, stands out all the more by comparison 
with these new groups, of which the decorative 
object and general conception are analogous, but 
of which the treatment isso much less careful and 
beautiful. It seems that henceforward we must 
regard the Elgin marbles, not as the standard and 
common type of Greek art of the time of Pheidias, 
since these Olympia fragments fall so far short of 
them ; but as an exceptionally perfect achievement 
of the Athenian genius carried out by workmen of 
exceptional skill and training. 


Assuming the Parthenon sculptures to have 
been conducted by the best Athenian workmen 
from the designs of Pheidias, and those of Olympia 
by provincial workmen of Elis from the designs of 
Paeonios, it would still be premature to conjecture 
what relation, in the history of the art’s develop- 
ment, Paeoniosboreto Pheidias. I believethat Prof. 
Brunn has long entertained a theory that Paeonios 
was a representative of a school which had grown 
up in the north—in Thrace and the adjacent 
island of Thasos—and which had an important 
effect on the form of the final development of the 
art under Pheidias, What his proofs are we 
shall learn when he works out his argument by- 
and-by ; but the view, I believe, is that while 
the artists of Aegina were bringing their art to- 
wards perfection by one road, these artists of the 
north were bringing it towards perfection by 
another—the artists of Aegina, as we see in the 
famous pediments at Munich, by a rigid and pre- 
cise attention to proportion and anatomical detail 
—the artists of the north by freedom of invention 
and vigour of design, with less regard to scien- 
tific accuracy and perfection of the parts. A 
double tendency somewhat of the same kind, in the 
development of Italian painting, might perhaps 
be taken as exemplified by an artist like Mantegna 
on the one hand, with his rigid science and exact- 





ness, and an artist like Filippino Lippi on the other, 
with his love of motion and animation and his 
imperfect knowledge of proportion and the parts. 
And no doubt these Olympia groups do possess 
the kind of qualities which this theory, if I am 
rightly informed of its purport, requires; they 
possess abundant animation, nay, fire and great- 
ness of invention, without possessing perfection 
either in knowledge or feeling of the parts. Never- 
theless, I do not think they stand towards the 
perfect work of the Parthenon in the relation of 
an Italian work of the fifteenth to an Italian 
work of the sixteenth century. They do not seem 
to me to illustrate an advance towards perfection 
so much as a falling short of perfection; their 
carelessness and rudeness in parts they may have 
inherited from provincial traditions, their spirit 
and grandeur they seem more likely to have re- 
ceived from the Athenian school than to have im- 
parted into it; Paeonios, if this is Paeonios, seems 
an artist more likely to have learnt, and learnt im- 
perfectly, from Pheidias than to have taught him. 
All this is matter of first impression and 
conjecture. Upon that period in the history of 
Greek sculpture which corresponds to the period 
between 1450 and 1500 in the history of Italian 
painting—the period of the last steps on the road 
to perfection—we possess very little light. I do 
not think the new discoveries at Olympia have 
yet thrown on it additional light. But it is 
allowable to hope that the discovery of some 
signed work by masters of the transition, like 
Onatas or Ageladas, may happen to illuminate us. 
Indeed, it is allowable to hope almost anything from 
these excavations, Nothing can ever be predicted 
about the results of an excavation ; and what pro- 
mises best may turn out worst ; but there is no rea- 
son @ priort why remains should be found in 
greater number near the east and south-east of 
the temple of Zeus than anywhere else within 
the precinct of the Altis. Here, indeed, fell the 
front pediment, and perhaps it is less likely that 
so much of the rear pediment will be found, since 
close to where it would have fallen there was built 
a Byzantine church, of which some ruins were 
standing at the time of the French expedition. 
But the whole precinct was full of votive and com- 
memorative statues, and a very small part indeed 
of the precinct has yet been excavated. The work 
has, in fact, only begun. To finish it must take 
fully five years more, The ground north of the 
great temple, where stood the Pelopeion and the 
Heraion and the Hippodameion, has not yet been 
touched. The brook Kladeos, as can be judged by 
traces of ancient walls between 4vhich it was 
embanked, has changed its course and encroached 
upon the Altis, so that the diggings will have to 
be extended to its farther or western side. And 
there is no doubt that dredging, if not digging, 
operations ought, if it were possible, to be under- 
taken in the bed of the Alpheios itself in the 
direction of the sea. It is no uncommon thing 
for fishermen at the mouth of the river to find in 
their nets helmets and pieces of armour, once 
among the offerings of Olympia, which the river 
has carried along in its course; many such finds 
have passed into the various museums of Europe. 


In the progress of this great undertaking all 
the spiritual heirs of Hellas—that is, all educated 
people—are interested. These things, according 
to the words of Prof. Curtius in that moving and 
famous discourse in which he anticipated the under- 
taking four-and-twenty years ago—these things 
are life of our life. Let students and lovers of 
antiquity all over the world be grateful to Ger- 
many for the zeal which has set her seeking them 
at her own cost for science’ sake. Above all, let 
modern Greece be grateful to Germany for helping 
her to the possession of these lost glories of 
ancient Greece. Unfortunately, such gratitude is 
for the present imperfectly forthcoming. The in- 
finite private profevia of the modern Greek, his 
kindness to individual strangers, unfortunately 
exists together with an amazing collective jealousy 
of any undertakings by strangers on Greek soil. 
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His patriotism, where such undertakings are con- 
cerned, is apt to take the form of an irritable na- 
tional vanity which mistakes that wherein national 
honour consists, and would rather have the most 
desirable things not done at all than have them 
done by foreigners. Though Greece is in the end 
to have all the fruits of these discoveries for her 
museums, though the enterprise is all to her bene- 
fit and advantage, yet Greeks are found to rail at 
Germany for the few privileges she has demanded, 
such as that of keeping custody over the dis- 
coveries until the enterprise is finished, and that 
of retaining for a short fixed term of years the ex- 
clusive right over casts and photographs of the 
discoveries. It is not merely the idlers of the 
cafés, nor the rabble of politicians always ready 
to find fault with the acts of the party last in 
power—it is not merely such who make a griey- 
ance out of these conditions, as though they were 
an insult, forsooth, to the independence of their 
country ; the cry has also been taken up by some 
whose culture, and genuine love of the antiqui- 
ties of their soil, ought to have made them judge 
better. Let us hope, however, that all this will 
ass, and that Greeks will before long be found 
joining in the praise which this undertaking de- 
serves, and must receive, from all civilised men. 
Srpnry Cotvin. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


MILL’s KNOWLEDGE OF PHYSICS. 
Savile Club: April 25, 1876. 

Dr. Tobias thinks I have committed a serious 
error in making him say that Mill’s knowledge of 
physics was “unusual for a layman,” instead of 
**more than a layman’s.” I admit that I inter- 
preted “mehr als Laienhaft” in a free and idiom- 
atic rather than in a literal manner, I did so, 
however, in order to lessen the appearance of 
oddity in the doctor’s assertion. It seemed to me 


too much to suppose that the writer meant to 








accredit Mill with the amount of attention to 
physics which distinguishes the Physiker von 
Fach. Now that Dr. Tobias distinctly re-affirms 
this, I willingly leave it with readers of Mill to 
decide whether the assertion would ever have been 
made by one who had a direct and adequate 
acquaintance with that thinker’s writings. 
James SULLY. 








MR. W. W. PARKINSON'S “ PRINCIPLES OF HAR- 
MONY,” AND MR. A. J. ELLIS'S APPENDIX TO 
HELMHOLTZ. 

Kensington: April 24, 1876. 

I should be obliged by your giving insertion to 
the following personal explanation. 

After the publication of my translation of 
Helmholtz’s Sensations of Tone (in 1875), I found 
that two of my harmonical schemes, called the 
Heptad and Decad (pp. 662-3), when reduced to 
ordinary musical notation, apparently coincided 
with two in Mr. Parkinson’s book (pubtished in 
1872)—namely, the “System” on his p. 42, and 
the “ Diagram of the harmonic principle of the 
scale, major and minor,” on his p. 44. 

I was not aware of the existence of Mr. Par- 
kinson’s book till after the publication of mine, or 
I should have duly noted the fact. Having now 
thoroughly examined Mr, Parkinson’s book, I am 
able to state that these resemblances are acci- 
dental; our mode of derivation, and usual tabular 
forms, with the intention and application of those 
forms, being essentially different. 

Mr. Parkinson also thinks that my Table IV. 
is, “in all essentials, the exact counterpart ” of a 
“table of harmony sounds” on his p. 27. On 
the contrary, I find my Table IV. to differ from 
his “in all essentials ”—that is, in everything for 
which it was constructed—and I referred on the 
page of my work which contains this table 
(p. 759) to the source which suggested it to 
me, Gottfried Weber's Tonsetzkunst, vol. II., p. 86, 
1830-32. 

In no other respect is there the least resemblance 
between my work and Mr. Parkinson’s. Nor, in- 
deed, is it possible that we should have the same 
intention where the ambiguities of musical nota- 
tion produce an apparent coincidence, because Mr. 
Parkinson, in his book (p. 17, note), says that his 
own “theory of concord and discord, which is 
conceived to be the true one, differs in many other 
respects than simplicity from that of Prof. Helm- 
holtz, which, although it is the one that has been 
the most extensively received, is, nevertheless, 
open to very serious objections,” and in his letter 
to me of October 29, 1875, writes that he has 
“ indisputable reasons for considering Helmholtz’s 
theory {of consonance and dissonance] to be very 
unsound and altogether untenable,” whereas my 
investigations are founded on Helmholtz’s theory 
as supplemented by Mayer. We therefore proceed 
on radically different principles, and mean radically 
different things by our schemes involving con- 
sonance and dissonance. 

ALEXANDER J. ELLIs. 








TAMMUZ AND ADONIS. 
Queen’s College, Oxford : April 24, 1876. 

M. Lenormant’s interesting and suggestive 
Mémoire on The Name of Tammuz, which he has 
reprinted from the Transactions of the Oriental 
Congress of 1873, has brought to my mind an 
identification which may be of interest to Greek 
mythologists. The poet Panyasis (ap. Apollod. 
III. 14, 4) made Adonis the son of an Assyrian 
king called Thoas or Theias and his daughter 
Smyrna or Myrrha, who was changed into a tree 
through the jealousy of Aphrodite. Now, the 
Assyrian inscriptions have informed us that the 
word Tammuz is of Accadian origin, and in the 
ancient language of Chaldea took the two forms 
of Di-zi and Dumu-zi or Tam-zi. Di-zi, “the 
only son,” was the form adopted by the Assyrians, 
in whose language the month Tammuz was 
termed Diizu, and in the same way the later 





Sabians of Harrin pronounced the word Tauz 
instead of Tammuz. Tauz, however, is plainly 
the Greek Thoas or Theias, so that in the Assyrian 
father of Adonis we have merely another form of 
Tammuz or Adonis himself. One of the mytho~- 
logical tablets from the library of Assur-bani-pal 
identifies Tammuz with the Sun (W..A. L, ii. 
59, 8), and Istar (Aphrodite) is sometimes re- 
garded as his mother, sometimes as his wife. It 
is in her latter capacity that she descends into 
Hades to seek for her slain husband. It is evident 
that she must be the same as Smyrna, though I 
cannot at present suggest an Assyrian original of 
the latter name unless it is to be sought in Sam- 
muramat or Semiramis. It is evident also that 
Kinyras, who takes the place of Theias in the 
Cyprian version of the myth of Adonis, and who 
is brought from Cilicia to Paphos, must be another 
form of theSun-god. The transformation of Smyrna 
or Myrrha into a tree was of course occasioned by 
the resemblance of the name to the Greek opipva 
and puppa. A, H. Sayce. 








THE EPIGRAMS OF FULLER. 
Park View, Blackburn: April 22, 1876. 

Just a word or two of explanation. There is 
an apparent but not real inconsistency between 
my statement in my Memoir of Crashaw to which 
Mr. Bailey refers, and my correction of his mis- 
take in imagining the Peterhouse entry to be in 
the poet’s handwriting, notwithstanding the docu- 
ment was before him. It was only when I saw 
the photograph of the entry that I was enabled to 
make the correction—having accepted (as Mr. 
Bailey knew) the official copy sent me. I con- 
cluded from the copy that the signature was the 
poet’s autograph ; but the photograph showed in- 
stantly that entry and name formed a record of the 
fact and not the act of entry. I shall be equally 
glad with Mr. Bailey should an example of 
Richard Crashaw’s handwriting and autograph 
turn up. It may or may not exist; but thus far 
wide and varied and earnest research has failed to 
recover a single scrap. His father’s MSS. are 
abundant. Mr. Bailey's and my idea and ordinary 
folk’s of “‘side-issues” differ. He has been met 
squarely at every point. 

ALEXANDER B, GrosaRt. 








THE DEATH OF LORD CLIVE. 
Forest Hill: April 22, 1876. 

I see that the question of the circumstances 
attending the death of Lord Clive has lately 
been revived, with immediate reference to the 
recently published Life of Lord Shelburne. The 
reviewer of this work in the Times says:— 

“ The name of Shelburne has a melancholy interest 
in connexion with that of Clive, since it is on his au- 
thority that Lord Stanhope founds the singular anec- 
dote of that great man’s last hours in the seventh 
volume of his history. A young lady, who was visiting 
at Clive’s house in Berkeley Square, begged him, as 
he passed through the apartment where she sat writ- 
ing, to mend her pen. He quietly turned aside and 
did so with a penknife which he carried in his pocket, 
and then, walking on to another room, cut his own 
throat with it. This story was told to Lord Stanhope’s 
informant by the first Marquis of Lansdowne.” 

This is a very interesting anecdote illustrative 
of a very interesting subject ; but I have always 
thought that the story of the young lady’s pen- 
knife is at least a little apocryphal. Various 
accounts, more or less probable, were circulated 
when the town was first agitated by the tidings 
that the great soldier and millionaire had died 
suddenly at his house in Berkley Square. In 
such a case, that great gossip-monger, Horace Wal- 

ole, was not likely to be silent. Writing to 
y Ossory he said :— 

“Lord H has just been here and told me the 
manner of Lord Clive’s death. Whatever had hap- 
pened, it had flung him into convulsions, to which he 
was very subject. Dr. Fothergill gave him, as he had 
done on like occasions, a dose of laudanum; but the 
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pain in his bowels was so violent that he asked for a 
second dose. Dr. Fothergill said that if he took 
another he would be dead in an hour. The moment 
Fothergill was gone, he swallowed another, for 
another, it seemed, stood by him; and he is dead.” 


This story, in the absence of any other, would be a 
sufficiently probable one. It is well known that 
Clive’s sufferings were produced by gall-stones, in 
the relief of which inetnam is largely employed. 
Sir John Malcolm, who wrote the Life of Clive 
from the family papers, says:—‘ It is probable 
that excessive acuteness of the paroxysms of pain, 
combined with the effects of the medicine he had 
used, acting on his feverish irritability, led to the 
melancholy event that ensued. He expired on 
November 22.” This does not refute, if it does 
not actually support, the theory of the overdose 
of laudanum ; a, as it is doubtless maintained 
by the traditions of the Powis family, I should 
have been content to accept it but for other testi- 
mony, which, whatever we may think of the 
source from which it emanates, is so circumstantial 
in its details that it is not easy to reject it as 
worthless, 

Shortly after the death of Lord Clive a book 
appeared in four bulky octavo volumes under the 
title of “ The Life of Robert Lord Clive, Baron 
Plassey, §c., with anecdotes of his private life in the 

iculars [sic] circumstances of his death. Sold 
y T. Bell, 26 Bell Yard, Temple Bar” (no date). 
This book has the distinction of being the worst 
book ever written. It is made up of lengthy extracts 
from official papers, parliamentary and others of 
ready access, interspersed with personal anecdotes 
for the most part of a prurient character. It has 
all the appearance of being the joint composition 
of a discarded or disappointed valet and a book- 
sellers’ hack. In this book the last days of Lord 
Clive are thus described; the orthography of the 
writer is strictly followed :— 


“The society of his most intimate friends could 
not force even a smile from his degected countenance ; 
even at times he indulged his gloomy ideas to that 
point that he did shun his own family. With this 
depression of mind, his health growing daily more 
impaired, he sunk under the weight of these compli- 
cated afflictions. His Lordship was persuaded by his 
Physicians to go to Bath, in hopes that he w® find 
some relief from his todily infirmities and some 
amusement in the public rooms ; but he tried in vain 
this last resource ; formerly whist was his favourite 
game, but his Lordship’s absence and inattention 
could not escape the observations of his partners, 
who attributing their joint loss to his gross mistakes, 
gave him a disgust for their Company and the 
gaming table. Having found more and more by 
pains, which he deemed incurable, and impatient 
to be relieved by any means whatsoever of this 
unrelenting despondency, his lordship returned 
to London in great haste, and came unexpectedly to 
his home in Berkley Square, in a seeming agony of 
body and mind. He sent immediately for his 
physicians and having consulted two seperately, 
without hopes of immediate relief from their art, he 
inveighed bitterly against their skill which he called 
all quackery and imposition. Thus destitute of all 
human comfort and having lost all desires for 
worldly enjoyments, he retired to a distant apart- 
ment, where, having wrote three letters, one directed 
toa great lawyer, the other to a director of the East 
India Company ; and the third to a certain opulent 
upstart; all of them paid him a visit; the first 
Immediately after the reception of his lordship’s 
letter, with whom he had a private consultation 
which lasted about two hours. The other two persons 
who had been of his Lordships secret, councils in 
India, came afterwards and after some discourse, pro- 
posed to send for a fourth person who lived near 
Berkeley Square, to amuse his Lordship with a 
party of whist, with which proposal he complied 
with great seeming reluctance, by dint of entrea- 
ties. However, he played but two games, after 
which his friends took their leave on account of 
the visible agitation and perplexity of his mind. As 
Soon as they were gone, he threw himself upon a 
Sofa, where he remained ’till about twelve o'clock, 
having previously declared to his lady that he wished 
to be alone. However, her ladyship growing uneasy, 





she entered the room and tried to persuade him to 
eat something before he went to bed. He drank a 
glass of wine and water and said he dreaded to go to 
bed, as he was certain to find there neither rest nor 
comfort ; he at last yielded to his lady’s entreaties 
and retired to his bed-chamber; the servant who 
undressed him and laid in an ante-chamber ad- 
jacent to his lordship’s room, heard him breathing 
all night in pain and agony, on the last fatal day, 
December (November) of his unhappy existence on 
this planatory world, his Lordship got up at his usual 
hour, which was about nine o’clock in the winter, and 
having walked in his night-gown from one apartment 
to the other with visible marks of great perturbation 
of mind, sometimes absorbed in meditation, at 
other intervals opening a chest of draws and 
looking at diver’s bundles of papers, ’till about 
eleven o'clock that his lordship drank a dish of tea 
without taking any other food more substantial. 
Betwixt twelve and one o’clock he received another 
letter from the great luwyer, his friend and councellor, 
and remained alone an hour in close conversation 
with him. When he was left alone, he continued in 
great agitation, as some of his servants observed, 
when he rang the bell to give orders, which he 
countermanded in an instant afterwards. During 
this time his Lordship’s coach was waiting for him at 
the door, according to his direction; it was then near 
three o'clock; his valet de chambre was waiting to 
dress his master, who had retired into his water- 
closet, with a sharp razor found afterwards lying on 
the ground by him .... His fall was heard, and 
he was found weltering in his blood, without symptoms 
of life. Shocked, as the first discoverer of this tragedy 
was, at the horrid sight, he had the prudence to 
despatch one of the servants to one of his lordship’s 
physicians, as by his master's orders. The doctor, 
equally amazed and terrified, at the exhibition of the 
lifeless corpse said ‘His lordship wants now an 
undertaker, not a physician,’ and retired.” 


In order that he may appear to be perfectly free 
from all animosity, the writer, with an air of 
sanctimonious charity, observes, that 
“as none but the supreme searcher of the hearts can 
judge of the motives of human actions, we do not 
presume to ascertain whether it was a fit of insanity, 
or through hurry and inexperience in the art of 
shaving, that he unfortunately cut the jugular 
vein.” 

It is not impossible that there may be beneath 
this simulated candour, a malignant sneer at cer- 
tain efforts made by the family to impress the 
ey mind with the belief that if Lord Clive had 

illed himself he had done so by accident. There 
was no coroner’s inquest. On this important fact 
“Charles Caraccioli, Gent.” says :— 

“How it was contrived to avoid the disgraceful 
inquisition of the coroner, and how further proceed- 
ings were stopped, is too delicate and nice a point for 
me to discuss. When the undertaker came to put 
the corpse into the coffin he was reprimanded for his 
curious inspection.” 


The remains were moved in the strictest privacy, 
and according to the biographer deposited in the 
family vault at Landover, near Market Drayton. 
This, however, is an error; for Lord Clive was 
buried at Moreton Say. 

As this book is very scarce (I have never met 
more than one person who had read it—the 
veteran historian John Marshman, who has read 
everything in the English language relating to 
India), it is not improbable that the edition was 
bought up by the Clive family. For whether the 
above, and other statements in it, be true or false, 
there is a damaging circumstantiality of detail 
about them which will pass for truth with the 
majority of readers. They could only have been 
written by a body-servant, or some friend of a 
body-servant, of the deceased nobleman. For my 
own part, in the absence of any better evidence, I 
find it difficult to reject,as pure invention, the above 
account of the closing scene of Lord Clive’s life. 
The most valuable evidence often comes from the 
most worthless sources. 

Joun WitLiaAM KAYE. 











THE YENISSEIAN LANGUAGES, 
Settrington Rectory, York : April, 1876. 

Prince Lucien Bonaparte is angry because I 
disagree with him on a plain question of fact. 
He asserts that it “is universally admitted by 
modern linguists” that the Kot is a non-Altaic 
language. I suppose he will allow that Prof. 
Max Miiller may claim to be numbered among 
“modern linguists.” Now Prof. Max Miiller has 
repeatedly* declared his conviction that the Kot 
belongs to the Samojedic division of the Altaic 
languages. Dr. R. G. Latham also has printed 
and reprinted certain arguments tending to the 
same conclusion. So far as I am aware every 
English writer on the subject has followed the 
guidance of these authorities. 

So much for the question of fact as to the 
universal opinion of “modern linguists.” In the 
next place H.I.H. demands from me a “ proof” 
that the Kot is an Altaic speech. Such a demand 
is somewhat unreasonable, as to satisfy it would 
require, at the very least, an entire number of the 
AcaprMy. I will, however, try and compress 
into the fewest words possible a summary of the 
reasons which have prevented me from accepting 
Schiefner’s conclusions. 

I readily admit that at first sight the Kot 
grammar and vocabulary have an aspect de- 
cidedly non-Altaic. With a closer examination 
the differences begin to disappear. It soon be- 
comes obvious that the Kot has undergone an 
amount of phonetic decay which is quite un- 
paralleled among the Altaic languages. For 
instance, the extensive abrasion of initial con- 
sonants makes it unusually difficult to detect the 
affinities of words. This difficulty may, however, 
be overcome by the aid of the languages of the 
Assan and the Arini, which Schiefner himself 
admits are cognate with the Kot, and which 
frequently retain the letters which the Kot has 
lost. Thus by taking the whole of the Yenisseian 
languages together it is not so very difficult to 
recognise the Altaic character of the vocabulary. 
I have, I think, succeeded in tracing to well- 
known Altaic roots such fundamental terms as 
the Yenisseian words for man, woman, father, 
mother, son, daughter, hand, foot, head, eye, nose, 
mouth, beard, heart, belly, back, earth, stone, sand, 
clay, ashes, hill, water, river, sea, rain, snow, 
door, house, sleep, eat, bread, meat, egg, rye, cow, 
ox, dog, great, little, cold, warm, high, low, poor, 
to-morrow, day, night, summer, sun, star, and 
many more. 


Such words are of the very essence of a lan- © 


guage, and are rarely loan-words borrowed from 
neighbouring tribes. 

With regard to grammar, the main dis- 
semblances between the Yenisseian and the Altaic 
languages are found in the plural, the genitive, 
the personal pronouns and the verb. These are 
wdalay matters, but they do not, I think, present 
any insuperable difficulty. The very remarkable 
equation discovered by Dr. Schott, viz., n=, d, 
at once brings the plural, the genitive and the 

ronouns into accord with the Altaic system. 

With regard to the verb the Yenisseian differs 
from the normal Altaic conjugation much in the 
same way that the French differs from the Latin, 
Pronominal prefixes have partly replaced pronomi- 
nal suffixes. Why such a change so familiar should 
be fatal to the Altaic character of the Kot, I am 
unable to perceive. Isaac TaYLor. 








Dr. Pau Linpngr, of Rostock, Mecklenburg, 
has just sent Mr. Furnivall an interesting contri- 
bution for the Second Part of his Chaucer So- 
ciety’s Essays on Chaucer—namely, a collection of 
the old alliterative phrases surviving in Chaucer's 
works, which occur not only in Earlier English 
and Anglo-Saxon writers, but also in the oldest 
German and Gothic remains. 

* In his Letter to Bunsen; in his Science of Lan- 
guage; and in the Acapemy, April 4, 1874. 
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The Evitor will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti- 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their ad in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible. 





APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


8 ATURDAY, April 29.—3 P.M. Royal Institution : “On Crustacea,” I. 
by Henry Woodward. 
3 P.M. Physical: “An Improvement in the Heliostat,” by Sir 
: ohn Conroy, Bart. ; ‘‘ On the supposed new (Etheric) Force,” 
y S. P. Thompson. 
Mon DAY, May 1.—2 P.M. Royal Institution : Annual Meeting. 
5 P.M. Musical Association: “Sir Charles Wheatstone’s Musical 
Work,” by Prof. W. G. Adams. 
5 P.M. London Institution : “ On my Recent African Explorations,” 
by Lieut. V. Lovett Cameron. 
. y of Arts : “On Wool Dyeing,” VI., by G. Jarmain. 
e t Architects : Anniversary. Medical. 
8 p.m. Third Philharmonic Concert, St. James’s Hall (Rubinstein). 
TUESDAY, May 2.—3 P.M. Royal Institution: “ On the Comparative 
ge logy, &c.,of India, Australia, and South Africa,” by Prof. 
nean 


8 P.M. Civil Engineers. 
8.30 P.M. Zoological : “On the Palaeontology of the Fossiliferous 
Caves of Gibraltar,” by G. Busk ; “ On the Internal Anatomy 
of the Colies (Colius),”" by Prof. A. H. Garrod. 
8.30 P.M. Biblical Archaeology: “ The Babylonian Codex of the 
Later Prophets, dated 916 A.D.,.” by the v. C. D. Ginsburg ; 
a Tapeepeeuntion of the Hamathite Inscriptions,” by the Rev. 
A. H. Sayce ; “ Wild Animals known to the Assyrians,” by the 
Rev. W. Houghton ; “ Assyrian Penitential H mns,’ by_W. 
go Boscawen ; “The Name of an Egyptian . by Prof 
. Maspero. 
Warns, May 3.—3 P.M. Rubinstein’s First Recital, St. James’s 
a 


4.30 P.M. Archaeological Association : Anniversary. 

7 P.M. Entomological. 

8P.M. Society of Arts. 

8 P.M. Microseopical : “On the Markings of the Body-Scale of the 
English Gnat and the American Mosquito,” by Dr. J. J. Wood- 


ward, 
THURSDAY, May 4.3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ On Voltaic Electri- 
city,” Ls Prof. Tyndall. 
P.M. London. Institution: “On the Colours of Animals and 
Plants, their Causes and Uses,” by A. R. Wallace. 

8 P.M. Linnean : “ Trematoda of Gangetic Dolphins,” by Dr. Cob- 
bold ; “ On the Genus Hoodia,” by W. T. T. er; “* Migration 
and Habits of No: ian Lemming,” by W. Dup rotch ; 
“ Fungi of Kerguelen Island,” by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley. 

8.30 P.M. Royal. tiquaries. 

FRripAy, May 5.—4 P.M. Archaeological Institute. 

8 P.M. Geologists’ Association. 

8 P.M, Philologieal: “On Western Dialects,” by Prince L.-L. 
Bonaparte. 

9 P.M. Royal Institution : On Methods of Chemical Decomposition 
illustrated by Water,”’ by Prof. Gladstone. 








SCIENCE. 


Philosophy Without Assumptions. By Thomas 
Penyngton Kirkman, M.A., F.R.S. (Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green & Co., 1876.) 


Some people are said to talk like a book. 
Mr. Kirkman gives usa book which is much 
more like a talk. There are many things in 
it which burst forth naturally enough in the 
course of animated dialogue with a friend of 
like interests, but which one would be reluc- 
tant to put into the permanence of type, 
except, perhaps, in the pages of a serial. It 
is impossible to speak too highly of the honest, 
clear, and incisive tone of these chapters. 
They are the criticisms of an amateur, as it 
seems, both in physics and philosophy ; but of 
an amateur who has a keen eye for the weak 
points in both physical and metaphysical 
speculations, and who can pour forth in 
fresh and vigorous language his views on 
the theories which have most tickled the 
popular ear at the present time. It is a 
pity, however, that the pages should be 
marred by an occasional excess of boisterous 
humour, and that the examination of 
Opinions, however illogical these opinions 
be, should ever take even the appearance of 
a personal discussion. Were it not well to 
remember the words of Brutus P— 

“ Let us be sacrificers, and not butchers, Caius. 
We all stand up against the spirit of Caesar, 
And in the spirit of men there is no blood.” 

Mr. Kirkman’s special abhorrence is to- 
wards the materialism of science falsely so 
called, and towards the abstractions by which 
metaphysicians puzzle themselves and af- 
fright the possible reader. As for the first, 
he is of opinion that matter might as well 
be written catter, without any loss to the 
signification of the term. He is himself 
read in mathematics, and, pointing with no 
small complacency to its method, he comes to 
the conclusion that if the “must follow” of 





his favourite science were substituted for the 
“must be” of dogmatic theorists in cosmic 
philosophy, the trustworthy statements of 
science would collapse into a very slight por- 
tion of their pretentious bulk. ‘The good 
which the first Christians did was their 
teaching men to doubt ; and the evil which 
they suffered they endured for teaching it.” 
Thorough doubt is the only way of getting 
the better of that atheism which is “the 
shadow of sacerdotalism.”’ 

Mr. Kirkman begins as Descartes did— 
“T am, and I know that I am.” But he 
soon parts company, and, leaving the “I 
am,” he fixes his attention on the “I will” 
which is involved in it. And by this will, 
or will-force, the ‘‘I can,” the nisus or 
effort when will proves itself real by resist- 
ance, does he find his way from the narrow 
circle of “I am” to the actual and real 
world. But what is this real world? So 
far as it can be definitely known, i.e., 
measured, it is a world of forces found and 
localised by the will-force of each “I can.” 
Like is known by like. The definite loci of 
force are what we term bodies, and the true 
theory of dynamics will some day, we hope, 
start from the conception of ‘‘ points which 
have changing positions and no magnitude.” 

Space does not allow us to follow Mr. 
Kirkman in his further arguments to justify 
a belief in the existence of other conscious 
beings. In this region his “I will” con- 
nects itself with “I ought,” asin the former 
case it disappeared in “I can.” After all, 
a philosophy of this kind dees not carry us 
very far. If matter be a mysterious entity, 
mistaken by the vulgar for a concrete thing, 
force is not one whit less liable to abuse. 
Matter is as discoverable as force, if we look 
for it in the right way ; as impossible to find, 
if we seek the living among the dead. Mr. 
Kirkman has seen the dangers of ordinary 
materialism ; he will, perhaps, come to see 
that the via media of “ will-force”’ is not an 
unexceptionable path. When he reminds 
us, too, that terms like being, power, and 
necessity are but abstractions from the 
familiar I am, I can, I must, he is telling us 
what we are bound not to forget; but he 
draws a bad conclusion from the familiarity 
and simplicity of the latter utterances. He 
is right if he means that any analysis of 
“ will’? which translates it into ‘ must,” 
or lets it disappear altogether, is for that 
very reason a false analysis. Psychology 
in this stage is like chemistry when its 
alchemistic professors sought to transmute 
substances instead of discovering their 
nature. 

Mr. Kirkman is very severe on the bad 
logic of several modern philosophers. He 
finds more assertion than reasoning in Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s philosophy of religion. 
In a free and frank way he shakes out Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s theory of the rise of will and 
consciousness, not without grave reproof of 
the terminology. The late Mr. Mill, he thinks, 
degraded the term ‘“ cause” by adopting 
a vulgar error on the question. And above 
all, Prof. Tyndall is taken to task for his 
laxity of language and thought. 

Mr. Kirkman deserves credit for the 
emphasis he has laid on the activity marking 
a certain region of our consciousness, and he 
might have gone even further. He has 





written an interesting book, and has cer- 

tainly succeeded in avoiding some assump. 

tions: but he has not given us a philosophy. 
Wm. WAtLAcE. 








Os Iusiadas de Iuiz de Camdes. Von Dr. 
Carl von Reinhardstoettner. (Strassburg 
and London: Triibner, 1874-5.) 


In reviewing Dr. von Reinhardstoettner’s 
edition of the Portuguese national epic, 
which contains the variants of the principal 
previous editions and an introduction on 
the criticism of the text, we of course con- 
fine ourselves to his method of editing. 
Camées’ work is well known as being a 
made epic, and consequently as sharing with 
the Aeneid and Paradise Lost that artificial. 
ness and unreality which are strikingly ab- 
sent from traditional epics, such as the 
Iliad and Bedwulf; its beauties and its story 
are familiar to all who have paid any atten- 
tion to Portuguese—not very many in this 
country, we fear. 

The criticism of any old text is divisible 
into two parts, that of the forms (the anu- 
thor’s language) and that of the readings 
(his words); the philological enquirer is 
concerned chiefly with the first, the hterary 
one with the other. In this latter branch, 
on which Dr. von Reinhardstoettner has 
evidently bestowed great care, we think him 
successful ; his readings, and his reasons for 
choosing them, generally appear good, while 
in studiously refraining from alterations 
which would attribute to the earliest editions 
greater faults than the misprinting or omis- 
sion of a letter or two, he displays sound 
judgment. And as he gives the variants 
at the foot of each page, the critical reader 
has the material for forming an independent 
opinion. 

For the other part of textual criticism, the 
representation of the author’s language, it 
is not to be expected that anything very im- 
portant should be done in an edition of a 
single work of so comparatively modern a 
period ; the method of M. Paris’s Vie de St. 
Alexis has to be replaced to a great extent 
by that of the first part of Mr. Ellis’s Early 
English Pronunciation. But as Dr. von 
Reinhardstoettner has made orthography a 
prominent feature, even calling attention to 
the correct use of capitals in his text, we 
must point out that the principles he has 
followed betray an entire misconception of 
the nature of language and the use of its 
visible representations. In the first place, 
he seems to forget that in the three cen- 
turies from Camées’ time to now, as well as 
in those which preceded, the Portuguese 
language has changed very considerably, 
though the pedantic retention of old spel- 
lings, as in English, to a great extent 
conceals the fact; secondly, he does not 
recognise that his text ought to represent 
the language of the middle of the sixteenth 
century, not a hybrid between those of 
B.c. 100 and a.p. 1874. When he says “ the 
spelling resposta, in place of reposta, must be 
kept, as etymologically more correct’ (the 
italics are the editor’s own—he is very em- 
phatic on the subject), he neglects to inves- 
tigate the sole point of importance, which 
did Camées say? And when he remarks 
that where swa is monosyllabic it is “ quite 
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unnecessary” to write it sa, the unfortunate 
student is again left helpless ; swa could cer- 
tainly be read as swa, but sa being common 
in early Portuguese, it is more than probable 
that Camées used it when convenient for 
his metre. The reading swrurgiam of 
the oldest editions is summarily rejected as 
a misprint for cirwrgitio (-am) ; but Proven- 
gal surgia, Old French swrgien, make us wish 
toknow whether some such form asswrurgiam 
is unknown to Old Portuguese. We are in- 
formed, in reference to Ptolomeo for Tolomeu, 
that “ initial pt is not in the least repugnant 
to Portuguese.” Does this mean that the 
Portuguese pronounce initial p before ¢? 
which we should be rather surprised to hear ; 
or only that they find no difficulty in writing 
p before ¢? which surely is no news, and if 
it were, of no consequence. These are a few of 
the cases in which Dr. von Reinhardstoettner 
has done his best, and with success, toprevent 
his edition from giving any information about 
Portuguese phonology in the period he is dis- 
cussing; we finish with one which makes us 
infer that he believes Portuguese children 
learn to read before they begin to speak : 
“Cases often occur in which not only the 
nasal n, but also the circumflex drops, and 
so the word loses its nasality even im pro- 
nunciation.”” 

The linguistic student will see from these 
specimens that the edition is practically 
valueless for his purpose ; a defect the more 
to be regretted, as the history of Portuguese 
sounds is little known, and is very in- 
teresting in itself and as helping to explain 
the phonetic phenomena of Spanish (see, for 
instance, M. Joret’s Du C dans les Langues 
Romanes). To the literary reader, on the 
other hand, it may be cordially recommended 
for the verbal correctness of its text, for the 
variants, for the glossary of proper names, 
and for its legibility as regards paper, type, 
and consistent, if bad, spelling. He had 
better have it bound at once; the first part 
being unstitched, three-fourths of it falls 
out when the leaves are cut. 

Henry Nico. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
BOTANY. 


Influence of Light on the Colour of Flowers.— 
Dr. Askenasy, in the Botanische Zeitung (No. 1 
and seg.), records the results of some experiments 
instituted by him to ascertain the influence of 
light on the colours of different flowers. In the 
main, his results agree with those obtained by 
Sachs ; but if the different plants he employed to 
test the degree of influence exercised by light can 
be regarded as of equal value, then the degree of 
iniluence is very diverse in different plants. 
let and white, scarlet and yellow, and wholly 
yellow, flowered varieties of Tulipa Gesneriana, 
gtown in absolute darkness, exhibited no appreci- 
able constant difference in the shape or colour, or 
Intensity of colour, of the flowers from those of 
the same varieties grown in full light. Blue and 
Yellow flowered varieties of Crocus vernus de- 
veloped their — colours, but the flowers were 
Yery much “drawn up,” as gardeners express it. 
€ effects of light on a dark violet-blue variety 
of Hyacinthus orientalis were of a double nature, 
with the same temperature. Those grown in the 
t were at least a fortnight in advance of those 
grown in the dark, and much more highly coloured, 
ough those grown in the dark were not abso- 





lutely colourless. To prove this, Dr. Askenasy cut 
off the upper portion of the spikes of several of 
the plants growing in the dark, and placed these 
portions in water, fully exposed to light, on the 
south side of a greenhouse. In three days the 
expanding flowers were of as deep a hue as the 
normal ones, proving also that the change of 
colour so effected was entirely independent of 
previous formation of chlorophyl. e flowers 
of Pulmonaria officinalis formed less colour 
according to the stage of their development 
when darkened, and those in a very young 
state were quite white. The flowers of several 
other plants were affected in the same manner ; 
hence it appears that those cases in which the 
colours are not influenced by light must be re- 
garded as exceptional. 


On the Behaviour of Alcoholic Yeast in Media 
devoid of Oxygen Gas.—Dr. Traube takes up this 
subject again in the Botanische Zeitung, to meet 
the objections to his conclusions raised by Dr. 
Brefeld. The latter says it is an absurdity to 
suppose that the albuminoids possess the power 
of supporting all the vital functions, as asserted 
by Dr. Traube, who retorts: “as though al- 
buminoids could not produce living energy 
in decomposition in the same manner as sugar 
does in alcoholic fermentation.” Further, Dr. 
Traube has repeated his experiments again in du- 
plicate, and the result was increased rapidity in 
the production of the yeast in proportion to the 
quantity of albuminoids present when the germs 
were sown. He declares that Brefeld has re- 
futed his own premisses and furnished the most 
convincing testimony of the accuracy of the state- 
ments he seeks to disprove. If we might regard 
the morphological labours on yeast as complete, 
Dr. Traube adds, we might say that “the repro- 
ductive cells of yeast (ascospores? gonidia? ) 
undoubtedly require oxygen in germination ; 
whereas developed yeast is able to make new 
growth in the absence of oxygen.” 


The Basidiomycetes.—In the last edition of his 
Lehrbuch, Sachs refers this group to his class 
Carposporeae, although he remarks that no sexual 
organs or process had been observed in any of 
these fungi. Dr. Brefeld now publishes (Botan- 
ische Zeitung) the researches on the life history of 
the Basidiomycetes. Not to follow him through 
his experiments, we may mention that by a 
method of cultivation practised by him in former 
investigations, he professes to have observed them 
in every stage of development. And he asserts 
that he has determined by direct observation that 
the fruit-bodies of these fungi are not of sexual 
origin. Unfortunately, Dr. Brefeld devotes a 
good deal of space to an attack upon Van Tieghem, 
accusing him of appropriating his ideas, and pub- 
lishing them as new. In a more recent number of 
the same periodical, Van Tieghem contributes 
some new observations on the Basidiomycetes and 
the Ascomycetes, supplementing an article which 
appeared last year in the Comptes Rendus. He 
affirms what Brefeld says respecting the absence 
of sexuality in the former group, and asserts that 
the same holds good for the Ascomycetes. Re- 
specting Brefeld’s insinuations of plagiarism, he 
good-naturedly repels them with dates, and ex- 
presses his great satisfaction that so keen an 
observer supports him in his views of the absence 
of sexual processes in these fungi. 


Recent Contributions to Systematic Botany.— 
One of the most important works on descriptive 
botany in progress is Boissier’s Flora Orientalis, 
the third volume and first part of the fourth 
volume of which were published towards the end 
of last year. The first volume was published in 
1867, and the last part issued brings it down to 
the Boragineae. The contents of the fourth 
volume are of more than ordinary interest, inas- 
much as they include the Composttae, and this 
large family attains its maximum in the region the 
vegetation of which is described in M. Boissier’s 
work, It may be well to briefly define the area 





under consideration. Beginning with Greece it 
takes in European Turkey, up to Dalmatia and 
the Balkan e, the Crimea, Caucasus, includ- 
ing the northern slopes, Egypt and Arabia to the 
tropics, Syria, Asia Minor, Persia, Beloochistan, 
Afghanistan, and Southern Turkestan, to about 
45° N. lat., cutting Lake Aral nearly in half. It 
would take us too far to say more respecting the 
general features of the flora of this region than 
that it comprises a vast number of peculiar species, 
and that a very large proportion of the plants are 
herbaceous perennials. Thus the Composttae oc- 
cupy 730 pages of the fourth volume, and embrace 
1,654 species, belonging to 172 genera. In Mr. 
Bentham’s admirable paper on the distribution, 
&e., of the Compositae (Journal of the Linnean 
Society, vol. xiii. pp. 335-577), the total numbers 
for the whole Mediterranean region are: genera, 
148, species, 1,918. This coincides with Boissier’s 
region in the east, and includes, besides, the whole 
of North Africa to the Atlas, and the other two 
great European peninsulas, up to the southern 
declivities of the Pyrenees, the Cevennes, and the 
Alps. The discrepancy in the number of genera 
arises from a difference in the views entertained 
by the two botanists named regarding generic 
limits. Possibly, too, Mr. Bentham would have 
retained fewer species than the author of the 
Flora Orientalis has, though not to an extent to 
greatly affect the total number. Of the 172 
genera kept up by Boissier, seventy are repre- 
sented by a single species only; but there 
are several very large genera, which bring the 
average number of species per genus up to 9°6. 
The following thirteen genera furnish considerably 
more than half the total number of species :— 
Inula, 42; Achillea, 61; Anthemis, 93; Pyreth- 
rum, 50; Senecio, 72; Echinops, 42; Cousinia, 
136; Cirsium, 74; Jurinea, 44; Centaurea, 183 ; 
Scorzonera, 67; Crepis, 62; and Hieracium, 50, 
making a total of 976 species. 


The Pandaneae.—This group still awaits a 
monographer to clear up not only the relationship 
of its members to each other, but also the position 
of the order. Some years ago Gaudichaud pub- 
lished in the Atlas botanique du Voyage de la 
Bonite excellent figures of a large number of 
Pandanads; but, unfortunately, no text accom- 
me the plates, and therefore subsequent 

otanists have found it difficult to adopt any of 
the fifteen new genera proposed by him for the 
species figured. There are even no indications 
whence they were obtained. Toa recent part of 
the Annales des Sciences Naturelles M. Ad, 
Brongniart contributed some observations on the 
Pandanads of New Caledonia, and, as he justly 
remarks, it is no more than fair to Gaudichaud to 
take up his genera where it is possible to recognise 
and define them; and at the end of the present 
paper he gives a list of the countries of the species 
figured by Gaudichaud so far as they are repre- 
sented in the Paris herbarium. The few not in- 
cluded, he says, are probably in the herbarium of 
Delessert, now at Geneva, and in Webb’s collec- 
tions at Florence. This list will be very useful 
to future labourers in this field, and we mention it 
here because it is likely to be overlooked. Fol- 
lowing the principle above given, Brongniart 
adopts two of Gaudichaud’s genera, namely, 
Bryantia and Barrotia, founded upon the shape of 
the fruit, number of ovaries clustered together, 
and other particulars. Altogether, eleven species 
are described from New Oaledonia, two under Pan- 
danus, seven under Barrotia, and two under 
Bryantia. The value of these can only be tested 
by a botanist working up the whole group. 








Tue Early English Text Society has just re- 
printed Mr. Furnivall’s edition of Caxton’s Book 
of Curtesye in three versions, which had run out 
of print. The three versions are from—l, the 
unique print in the Oambridge University 
Library; 2, the Oriel MS. 79; 3, the Balliol 
MS. 354, 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Entomotocicat Sociery.—( Wednesday, April 5.) 
Pror. Westwoop, President, in the Chair. Mr. F. 
Bond exhibited a specimen of Xylina lambda taken 
near Erith in September last by Mr. W. Marshall, 
being the fifth instance of its having been taken in 
Britain. He also exhibited Hbulea stachydalis, taken 
by himself at Kingsbury, Middlesex, in June, 1862. 
—Mr. Champion exhibited specimens of Acgialia rufa, 
taken by Mr. Sidebotham near Southport, and brought 
examples of Psammodius sulcicollis for distribution.— 
The President made some observations respecting the 
habits of the common gnat, in continuation of his 
remarks at the meeting of November 4, 1872. Large 
numbers of females had again appeared in his house 
at Oxford, not a single male having been observed, 
and he believed that they had hibernated in the 
house, appearing during the first warm days of 
spring. He also remarked that Dr. Leconte’s valuable 
collection of Coleoptera had been presented to the 
university at Cambridge, Mass.—Sir Sidney S. 
Saunders exhibited living examples of Stylops Kirbii, 
taken by himself at Hampstead; altogether he had 
found eighteen males. Mr. Enock also exhibited a 
row of eleven males, taken on the wing at the same 
place—The Rev. A. E. Eaton stated that he was 
preparing a supplement to his monograph on the 
Ephemeridae (Trans. Ent. Soc., 1871), chiefly from 
the materials in the collections of Mr. McLachlan and 
Mr. Albarda, and that he would be glad of any 
assistance that could’ be given him by entomologists 
possessing insects belonging tothe group. It appeared 
that the deficiency in legs in Campsurus and some of 
its allies was due to their being shed with the pupa 
skin, when the insect obtains well-developed wings ; 
and that in some forms all the legs were thus cast off 
by the female.—Mr. Smith made remarks on the 
distribution of some genera of Hymenopterous insects 
from New Zealand, of which a collection had been 
placed in his hands by Mr. C. M. Wakefield ; and was 
followed by Mr. McLachlan, who remarked on the 
gradual extinction of the endemic fauna of New 
Zealand, although introduced forms thrived wonder- 
fully—The Rev. R. P. Murray stated that he was 
preparing a list of species of Japanese butterflies, and 
that he would be grateful to any entomologist who 
could assist him with the loan of specimens.—Mr. 
McLachlan exhibited a series of Anomalopteryx Chau- 
viniana, Stein., from Silesia, given to him by the 
discoverer of the species, Friiulein Marie von Chauvin, 
of Freiburg. This singular Trichopterous insect per- 
tained to the family Limnophilidae, and was remark- 
able for the lanceolate anterior, and abbreviated 
posterior wings of the male; those of the female 
being normal, excepting that the posterior wings were 
smaller than usual. Also apterous females of <Acen- 
tropus niveus, received from Mr. Ritsema, of Leyden ; 
and a microscopic slide with a full-grown female 
example of Phylloxera vastatrix of the root form. 
This he had recently obtained, with many others, 
from a vinery near London, which was greatly infested 

with the insect. 





Mereoroxoercat Socrety,—( Wednesday, 
April 19.) 

H. S. Eaton, Esq., M.A., President, in the Chair. The 
following papers were read :—“ Velocity of the Wind 
at Liverpool: Tabulation of Anemometric Records,” 
by W. W. Rundell, F.M.S.; “On the Aspiration of 
the Dry and Wet Bulb Thermometers,” by Samuel 
H. Miller, F.R.A.S.; “On the Storm which passed 
over the south of England on March 12, 1876,” by Robert 
H. Scott, M.A., F.R.S. The members of the Permanent 
Committee of the Vienna Meteorological. Congress 
were present and took part in the discussion. 





Cuemicat Sociery.—( Thursday, April 20.) 


Pror. Anprews, F.R.S., in the Chair. After the 
usual business of the Society, a paper “ On the Manu- 
facture of Sulphuric Anhydride,” by Dr. R. Messel and 
Dr. W. Squire, was read by the latter. The authors 
prepare the anhydride by decomposing ordinary sul- 
phuric acid at a white heat into water, oxygen, and 
sulphurous anhydride, removing the water by suit- 
able means, and then passing the mixed gases over 
platinised pumice heated to low redness; the oxygen 
and sulphurous anydride then reunite to form sul- 
phuric anhydride. After this paper the adjourned 
discussion on Dr. H. E. Armstrong’s paper on Syste- 
matic Nomenclature read at tho last meeting was con- 








tinued, in which Prof. Odling replied at length to the 
criticisms on the article recently published by him on 
the same subject in the Philosophical Magazine. The 
meeting was then adjourned until Thursday, May 4, 
for which several papers are announced. 





Noumismatic Socrery.—( Thursday, April 20.) 
Joun Evans, Esq., President, in the Chair. Mr. 
Vaux read an account of an indenture discovered in 
the Bodleian Library, which gives particulars of the 
issue of farthings in the reign of James I. Mr. 
Henfrey communicated a short note as to the naval 
medals of the Commonwealth. 





Royat Microscoricat Socrry.—(Friday, April 21.) 


Tue President, H. C. Sorby, Esq., F.R.S., gave an 
admirably-managed soirée to the Fellows of this 
Society and other invited guests, including a large 
number of ladies. The extensive apartments of 
King’s College were lent for the purpose. The en- 
trance hall and staircase were decorated with choice 
palms, &c., by Miss Veitch, and abundant refresh- 
ments supplied in an upper room. This soirée was 
characterised by a pleasant absence of what are known 
as “shop objects,” and the presence, in lieu thereof, of 
a fine and varied collection of slides, combining scien- 
tific interest with beauty of form and colour. Numer- 
ous sections of minerals, including meteorites, iron 
and steel, blow-pipe beads and spectroscope prepara- 
tions from the President’s cabinets, were exhibited for 
him by Messrs. Ross, Beck and Browning, and Crouch. 
Mr. Leo illustrated the octopus, showing its eggs, palate, 
skin, eye, sucker, and Mr. Loy had a fine case of 
insect anatomy; Mr. Sanders brought preparations 
of ascidian tadpoles, and other Fellows contributed 
numerous live objects. Among the minerals Mr. 
Hunt exhibited his famous diamond containing sup- 
posed organic remains. Mr. Hartley showed fluid 
cavities in quartz, and tourmaline containing liquid 
carbonic acid, which was alternately heated and 
cooled, to show its passage to the gaseous state and 
back again to the liquid one. Among new apparatus 
were Mr. Sorby’s arrangement for accurately measuring 
the positions of absorption bands by reference to 
wave-lengths ; a new form of Stephenson’s erecting 
binocular microscope, by Mr. Bevington, which ap- 
peared very handy for use, and another by Mr. Brown- 
ing, adopting the Stephenson method to the Jackson 
model. In this instrument, the rays, which, when 
the stage is horizontal, pass vertically up the two 
main tubes, are reflected to the eye-piece tubes by 
two flats of silvered glass. When placed upon a 
table of suitable height, the observer looks horizon- 
tally through the eye-pieces—a position which the 
late Mr. Lobb, who was very skilful in exhibiting 
difficult objects, always advised, as involving least 
fatigue. We suppuse this plan can be adapted to 
ordinary instruments upon the Jackson model. The 
one shown by Mr. Browning was of full-size, and 
made to carry all kinds of illuminating apparatus. 
Mr. Browning also showed a new portable microscope, 
avoiding the trouble and annoyance of screwing and 
unscrewing the body for use and packing. By an 
ingenious and firm arrangement, the body can be 
turned on one side and reversed, which enables it to 
go into a comparatively shallow box. When taken 
out of the box it can be adjusted in a moment, and 
stops secure it in the right position. For a travel- 
ling instrument it is admirable, and as convenient as 
others of the same size for home use. Captain Tup- 
man exhibited a one-tenth objective, by Tolles, with 
a deep eye-piece, and Messrs. Powell and Lealand a 
remarkably fine one-sixteenth. Among the curiosi- 
ties belonging to the society, and displayed on the 
occasion, were spectacles of various powers used by 
Robt. Brown in his botanical researches, showing 
what simple means sufficed, in his hands, for impor- 
tant discoveries ; the famous Martin microscope, and 
a beautiful little instrument by Cuthbertson, on the 
reflecting plan of Arnici, in which inverted Newtonian 
telescopes of minute dimensions act as excellent objec- 
tives. Dr. Hudson gave a brief and interesting lecture 
in one of the theatres on Rotifers, illustrated ina new 
way by large transparencies illuminated from behind. 
Mr. Tisley showed Mr. Spottiswoode’s Polarising 
Apparatus, and Messrs. How and Co. exhibited 
various objects with an oxyhydrogen microscope. We 
should add that the collection of drawings, photo- 
graphs, &c. (including a fine series by Messrs. Beck), 
was of more than ordinary merit and interest. 














FINE ART. 


M. BURTY’S COLLECTION. 


THERE has been on view at M. Thibeaudeau’s 
rooms, at Mr. Maclean’s, in the Haymarket— 
prior to its disposal, this week and next, under 
the hammer in Wellington Street—the first part 
of the great Collection of Modern Prints got 
together by M. Philippe Burty, the art critic, in 
Paris. A collection covering much of the same 
field, but not indeed covering it so completely, 
was sold at the end of last summer. M. Carlin 
was the possessor of important sets of modern 
prints of the highest value from an art point of 
view, and of certain isolated examples which were 
very splendid impressions from the plates they 
represented. M. Burty’s collection is, however, 
as I have hinted, of greater extent, and it includes 
very many of those unique impressions so dear to 
collectors. With an assemblage numbering nearly 
one thousand lots, many of which comprise several 
prints, it would be hopeless to attempt to deal as 
one might deal with a quite limited collection: 
one can but propose to call attention to the works 
of men of specially known names, and among 
these—with hardly an exception—to the works of 
men very specially known in England. For the 
collection 1s brought here to be sold, and that 
must, of course, be on the assumption that the 
greater part of it will be of interest to the En- 
glish amateur. I leave aside altogether the 
lithographs, of which M. Burty has a very great 
number, most of them said to be fine, but 
as I know nothing of this branch of art, 
it will be well not to speak of it. Of nine- 
teenth-century line-engraving the collection con- 
tains fine examples; but undoubtedly it is not 
richest in these, and the names of certain line- 
engravers of high rank in England are conspicu- 
ously absent ; the interpreters, for instance, of the 
art of Turner. The collection is richest in etchings, 
not only from the time when Paul Huet did much 
to revive etching in France, now nigh upon halfa 
century ago; but from the still earlier times when 
first Goya in Spain, and afterwards Geddes in 
Scotland, were showing of what utterly varied 
scope was the art destined in our own time to 
have quite a new and quite an unexampled popu- 
larity. The contemporary of Geddes, Wilkie, is 
not represented here. Goya’s work will have for 
some people a great attraction. It has not for me. 
And that indeed which the English amateur will 
generally find most interesting is the assemblage of 
the work done within the last twenty years by 4 
few men in France and England, of whom the 
chief are Méryon, Whistler, and Haden. 

Were it not that Méryon’s work, from the first 
dry copy of other men’s achievements to the last 
expression of his own feeling and knowledge, is to 
be here seen in unexampled array, I should deem 
myself excused by a short sketch published in this 
paper in the beginning of August last, from com- 
ment on the associations of his name. But, in 
sight of the present collection, that may hardly 
be. Anyone who will turn to the fourteenth and 
fifteenth volumes of the Gazette des Beaux-Arts will 
see for himself how great has been M. Burtys 
interest in Méryon’s work. There M. Burty has 
catalogued, as at another time he did for the work 
of Mr. Haden, all that has been wrought by the 
needle of the artist. The modifications made in 
the plate, as the plate progressed to completion, 
then fell away, are described with the curious 
and necessary care, and it is safe to say that M. 
Burty’s own collection is the best possible accom- 
paniment—nay, perhaps the only adequate one—of 
the catalogue he prepared. Méryon, as a mind to 
be studied, is of course of no value until we come 
to his original work. This was created, so to say, 
by the destruction of Old Paris, under the im- 
proving hand of the Second Empire. His strength 
lay in the representation of architecture; his pre- 
ference for Gothic, his love of its mysterious sug- 
gestiveness, did not prevent him from seizing 
with as accurate a touch the characteristics of 
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styles the most various. Thus, the Saint Etienne 
du Mont, and the “ Doric little Morgue ”—the one 
very ponderous, the other pure of line—are pour- 
trayed not less happily than the Abside de Notre 
Dame or La Galerte. And the etchings, though 
designedly architectural, are never exclusively so. 
Here and again, thrown into the picture, is some 
suggestion of human interest: a figure in grace- 
ful rest, as in the foreground of the Abside 
(No. 355 and following numbers in M. Burty’s 
collection), or in strenuous movement as in 
DL’ Arche du Pont Notre Dame (No. 325). Strange 
figures, long-limbed, flowingly draped, with some 
union of classic beauty and mediaeval mystery, 
flit or pause among these dim streets of his or be- 
fore these decaying houses. And nearly all 
things that he tried—figures, at least, in grace of 
quietness or energy of action; buildings, fantastic 
and free or stately and restrained, in sunlight, in 
shadow, in the half lights more wonderful and diffi- 
cult ; waters rippling pleasantly against the angles 
of the bridge piers, or flowing, moody and sullen, 
under its darkest arches—these things at least 
Méryon etched with command of means exactly 
tohis ends. It is well while recalling his cha- 
racteristic excellences to recall also how little 
those or the like of them have been attained by 
etchers before or since. Mr. Ernest George, 
in the book of the Loire, rivalled Méryon 

haps, as an architect should, in architec- 
tural strength, the sense of construction. But 
in comparison with Méryon’s work, his was 
chilly and tame. Mr. Whistler, in some of 
the Thames-side etchings— abounding in M. 
Burty’s collection—has reached a certain grim 
and every-day reality, which the imaginative 
artist did not seek for first, since he made the 
ugliness of all the~Morgue surroundings visibl 
tragic, and the beams of the Pompe beautiful. 
Mr. Seymour Haden only is to be named with 
Méryon for economy of means, decisiveness, 
masculine vigour; but the note of the amateur, 
with which tke powerful talent of the English 
artist is reproached, is absent, of course, from 
Méryon’s work, in its subtly ordered composition, 
and in its tones, which have generally the most 
that there can be of delicate gradation. Méryon 
himself, like the rest, in attempting skies, gets 
only the half-suecess which, by the side of 
his excellences, must be accounted failure. 
The very method of etching—its employment of 
pure lines—almost forbids success in skies. One 
or two great skies full of wildness and movement 
Mr. Haden has indeed rapidly suggested ; but the 
great etchers have generally acknowledged a diffi- 
culty with which Rembrandt coped only once 
suecessfully—in the Three Trees—and Claude only 
onee successfully, in the Soleil Couchant (Dumes- 
nil, Numéro 15). Rembrandt himself acknow- 
ledged the difficulty by leaving for the most part 
his skies a blank; and Turner, by touching them 
with no etched line, but with mezzotint. 


M. Burty’s cabinet is richer, undoubtedly, in 
Whistlers than in Hadens; for not only is his 
collection large, but it abounds in splendid impres- 
sions of the rarest states of the plates; some are 
indeed unique, such as the Violoncello Player (No. 
925) and Finette, the Cancan Dancer, and one or 
two others undescribed by the enthusiast who, a 
year or so ago, issued at a considerable price the 
catalogue of Whistler’s work. But mere rarity is 
not to be much regarded. One had better enquire 
what is it that the artist has done the best—in what 

as he reached satisfactory and accomplished ex- 
pression? His work is without the poetical feeling 
of Mr. Haden, who could make a little poem out 
of the simple materials of Eyham Loci: ; but it is 
for the most part of a strange realism, persuading 
one that it is accurate; and the absence of any- 
thing approaching to atmospheric effect—to gra- 
dations of distance—is true enough to Mr. 
Whistler's favourite Thames-side haunts, Wap- 
ping and Rotherhithe in a thick and damp dead 
air. That Mr. Whistler is not actually insensible 
to those effects of vivid light and sombre shade 








which charmed Méryon, and for the most part 
were mastered by him, is shown in several prints ; 
notably in the Street at Saverne, an immensely 
clever effect of lamplight (No. 732 in the collec- 
tion under notice) ; it is shown still more notably 
in the piece entitled The Kitchen (No. 743), 
where the light pierces through narrow windows 
into the gloomy room, brightening to white one 
side of the thick deep wall. Mr. Seymour 
Haden’s work I have elsewhere commented upon, 
and here M. Burty’s collection does not show one 
much that is fresh. Space alone is wanting for it 
to be possible to indicate some of the characteris- 
tics of such well-esteemed French artists as Corot, 
Bracquemond, Daubigny, and Charles Jacque. 
These men are mostly original. After them, if 
indeed it must be after them at all, as supreme 
copyists, as supreme interpreters, come Flameng, 
Jacquemart, and Rajon. 

An admirable interpreter, too, in his way, not 
of the works of many schools and orders, but of 
almost one school, was Jules de Goncourt, of 
whose wuvre a most rich assemblage is to be seen 
here. Jules de Goncourt, who died six years ago, 
is known, like his surviving brother, as an enthu- 
siastic exponent and chronicler of the French 
“little masters” of the eighteenth century. We 
have, if I mistake not, here among his etchings some 
which betoken want of certainty and accomplish- 
ment. His work is unequal in technical merit. But 
of the spirit of the time he studied he seems to have 
been almost from the first the master, and if one 
wonder most at the completeness with which such 
an artist as Rajon translates into black and white 
the most elaborate works of many times; one con- 
fesses oneself delighted with the thoroughness of 
endeavour and hearty enjoyment with which an 
artist of strong preferences, like Jules de Goncourt, 
sets himself to multiply the slighter works of the 
one age that he loved. Is it the long oval face, 
the characteristic face, of Mdlle. Fell, the mistress 
of La Tour ?—is it the strain of a figure as 
Fragonard has drawn it ?—the gathered hair of a 
dainty court shepherdess of Watteau ?—is it the 
Féte de Village atter Debucourt, with groups 
vivacious and sparkling beyond even the attain- 
ment of our own Hogarth ?—is it the Cupids of 
Prudhon P—whatever it may be, Jules de Gon- 
court has understood its character, and has at- 
tacked his copper with spirit and energy. These 
things, as yet, are unknown in England, and their 
technical merit, though often very pronounced, is 
not of a kind to commend them to the first 
amateur who comes, but they are remarkable, at 
all events, as an attempt carried out patiently 
during long years, and with definite purpose—that 

urpose the familiarisation of the public with an 
ignored school, the glorification of artists long 
neglected and laid aside. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








THE DESCHAMPS GALLERY. 


Ir there is one gallery in London which one can 
enter with a tolerable certainty of finding several 
choice pictures and next to no actual trash, it is 
that of Mr. Deschamps at 168 New Bond Street. 
Since this gentleman assumed sole management 
of the concern, he has fully sustained the high 
repute which the exhibition acquired while M. 
Durand-Ruel was principally responsible for it. 
Equally in picture-painting and picture-traffic, we 
are bound to recognise good work when we find 
it, and we gladly render this tribute in the case of 
Mr. Deschamps. 

Exhibitions are opening just now only a little 
less plentifully than lilac-blossoms ; and, were we 
to attempt to go minutely through them all, we 
should exceed all reasonable bounds of space. 
We must therefore restrict our remarks below 
what the merits of the pictures would in many 
cases suggest. 

Perhaps the cream of the present exhibition is 
to be found in the works of Millet, Théodore 
Rousseau, Legros, Pille, Whistler, and Billet. 








Millet’s Starry Night is nothing short of a great 
work, beautiful and new with a magical newness 
and beauty. The constellated sky is seen over a 
dark heath—clusters of stars, and plunges of 
aérolites; on the heath, here and there, a mean 
little puddle, below notice and below disregard, 
is yet spacious enough to reflect a star—a world 
from out the limitless abysm :— 


“The spirit of the worm beneath the sod 
In love and worship blends itself with God.” 


It is a picture of liquid depth, of splendour, of 
mystery, of the most ordinary familiarity awful 
as the mystery itselfi—There are four other 
paintings by Millet: the most important being 
the Sawing Wood, exceedingly easy and lithe in 
action, although the ultra-blueness of the breeches 
of the foremost figure strike the eye at first 
almost ludicrously; still better perhaps is the 
small figure, 4 Shepherd, my against a bank 
under a tree, habited in his long cloak, with his 
sheep-dog and his flock close by. Rousseau’s two 
landscapes—Lisi?re de Clairbois, Forest of Fon- 
tainebleau, and Autumn in the Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau—are grand pieces of work, done with 
perfect power, alike impetuous and controlled: 
the former memorable for its noble mass of finely 
composing trees, and the piercings of blue sky 
marbled with cumulus-cloud; the second, for its 
surprising depth of tint in the rich-brown banks 
and trees, its sky moving and surging with grey 
nebulosity, its women faggoting the wasteful 
litter of sticks, spoils of the wild weather and the 
aging year. M, Legros’s pictures are all in the 
nature of portraits, the finest of all being the 
Portrait de Poulet-Malassis, Homme de Lettres, 
truly an admirable masterpiece, which need not 
blush were it hung cheek by jowl with a Holbein. 
The flesh of a brick-like pink tinge, the yellow 
pointed beard and moustache, the darker close- 
cropped hair, the grey-blue eyes, the face 
scored with lines, very observant, experienced, 
a little cynical and malin, yet kindly too 
with the indulgence which comes of wear and 
tear—are all life done to the very life. Only less 
good than this is the Portrait of the Hon. Gaston 
Thomas Monsell, with the full-formed nose and 
submerged underlip, a true specimen of the 
youthful gentleman-athlete; also the Portrait of 
Lady Emly, a middle-aged lady of rounded form, 
full-tinted complexion, and black hair, her coun- 
tenance lighted with meaning as she glances up 
from a book of prints. A large full-length— 
Portrait of Lord Emly (presented to Lady Emly by 
Friends in the County and City of Iimerick)—clad 
in military uniform, is hardly so acceptable a 
work at first sight, yet full of sound and excellent 
realisation when one takes sufficient time for esti- 
mating it. .A Study—a male head—is sketched 
off with masterly firmness and boldness, rapid, 
solid, and powerful, M. Pille has painted a most 
interesting picture, Reading the Proclamation of 
February 24, 1793, in Brittany—this being (if we 
apprehend aright) the decree of the national con- 
vention for enrolment of 300,000 soldiers. Such 
a measure of republican vigour and patriotic de- 
fence was not likely to find a response among the 
feudal-hearted and priest-ridden Bretons. The 
semi-burgher semi-peasant population of a medi- 
aeval-looking town—old and young men, women 
and children—are gathered in one of the narrow 
streets, at a comparatively open point of inter- 
section, to listen to the pink-coated mayor, who, 
attended by his posse of gendarmes, reads out the 
proclamation—as it might seem, in a mood of 
uncompromising yet neutral-spirited officialism. 
The work is full of expression, natural, but kept 
down almost to the level of stolidity: and the 
general treatment may be compared with that of 
Leys (we may remember in especial his splendid 
picture of the proclamation of the Inquisition in 
the Low Countries), less sturdy in pictorial 
handling—with a similar absence of varied 


light-and-shade, or of such mobility of fea- 
ture as would be indicated by open ~~ 
e 


knitted brows, or quick-glancing eyes. 
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Whistler is quite at his finest with three of 
his contributions; the fourth had already been 
shown in the Dudley Gallery. One is a Nocturne 
in Blue and Gold, another a Nocturne in Blue and 
Silver, and the third 4 Winter Fog. The first is 
a marvellous piece of harmony, solid and filmy at 
the same time. The “ gold” consists only of two 
or three stars, and two lights burning steadily in 
two out of four fishing-barques ; these are leaving 
the shore in the hush of night, to the whisper and 
lapping of the more whitish surf which hardly 
varies the general depth of blue, and ebbs faintly 
along the beach. A light drift of dimly darker 
cloud slants and flits across the blue serene. The 
Blue and Silver, in which there is no constituent 
of actual silver but only silveriness of blue, is, 
Wwe suppose, a scene on the Thames towards 
Chelsea, but has a good deal of that Japanese 
look so dear to this exceptionally artistic painter : 
a bargeman drops sideways swiftly under the tall 
pier of a bridge; yellow fireworks are falling, so 
softly blended into the colour-scheme as not to 
vulgarise the picture. The Winter Fog is truly 
an uncommon and subtle rendering. Suburban 
houses edge the snow-strewn pathway; the 
tints tend more towards dusky lilac and. looming 
orange than anything else for which we can find a 
word. Billet sends four of his forcible peasant- 
subjects. Haymakers Resting is a rather large 
and very vigorously handled example, strong 
in light and shadow, gravely marred though 
these merits are by the painter's besetting sin 
of opacity, which converts the open-air summer 
sunlight into indoor gaslight. One very successful 
figure is that of a country-lass procumbent on 
the grass, her face bisected in sun and shadow. 
Quite as good as this is the small work, Girl 
Washing—performing her laundry-work in the 
shallows of a vast estuary; and still better, The 
Cowherd, also a female figure, in which there is 
much more atmospheric pleasantness of effect. 
The Peasant Girl, seated in her cottage, is an 
earlier work, 1868 ; lighter and smoother, if per- 
chance a grade less masterly, in handling, true and 
careful in a high degree, and most intelligently 
worked throughout. india 


We next take another batch of finely-skilled 
painters—Degas, Carolus-Duran, Madrazo, Du- 
pray, Jacquet, Leys, Manet, Bastien-Lepage, Corot, 
and Mdme. Cazin—not professing to do justice to 
their contributions in detail, but only to charac- 
terise them in general terms. Degas sends several 
pictures of ballet-rehearsals, as well as a number 
of photographs somewhat less exclusively devoted 
to the backstairs of Terpsichore. The pictures 
are surprisingly clever pieces of effect, of odd 
turns of arrangement, and often of character, 
too pertinaciously divested of grace. Carolus- 
Duran exhibits two female Heads, the more 
important of the two (178) pourtraying, with 
painter-like artificiality and much liquid and 
accomplished brush-work, a very attractive wo- 
man of the world, equally artificial. Madrazo 
has two female subjects, extraordinarily skilful, 
and one of them, named An Interruption, 
having more of gracious feminine sweetness than 
this artist accustoms us to. Dupray’s Dragoons 
and Ambulance on the March through snow and 
slush, a scene of the disastrous French war, is a 
mine of clever individual action and_ spirited 
close-linked ensemble. M. Jacquet—A Head, and 
The Young Handmaiden—paints in more of 
what may be called an English style, extremely 
trained and facile, yet rather common on the 
whole; if we could imagine a cross between 
Millais, Frith, and Horsley, we should obtain 
something not much unlike M. Jacquet. The 
example of Leys is The Inn-Yard, a picture 
evidently dating many years back, when the 
master was working a Rembrandtish vein; as 
such, a well-deserving and even superior specimen. 
From Manet we receive Les Canotiers; the strong, 
coarse, ungainly, capable picture, which made so 
much noise in Paris last year—the work of a 
leader who may perhaps some day be absolutely a 








master; but that day threatens to be one when the 
blind shall lead the blind, the perversely-aiming 
painter shall lead the perversely-appetent pur- 
chaser and public, and both shall fall into the 
ditch. Aesthetic realism and brutal realism are 
two different things: the former admirable, the 
latter unendurable. A Portrait by Bastien-Le- 
page is also, but in a different way, an example of 
realism—an old bourgeois with whitened-yellow 
beard, cap, and snuffbox, his blue-checked hand- 
kerchief laid over his grey-trowsered knee, seated 
in a green alley which we might expect to identify 
in the Bois de Boulogne; excellently true, and, 
though not particularly beautiful (the ye of 
the sitter militates against that), still executed 
with all self-respecting refinement. Of Corot’s 
work the gallery presents a varied and attractive 
show; the Biblis is a leading example, and another 
large picture (unnamed in the catalogue), with 
cattle in a stream, may be considered even 
finer than that. Madame Cazin is in great 
force with her Old Seaport, near Boulogne— 
sandy hummocks, blueish inlets of sea, and pink 
opalescence of the clouded horizon. ’ 
Many other works of interest, and of genuine 
artistic quality, still remain. We must be con- 
tent merely to name—Clairin, A Meeting of Chiefs, 
and A Moorish Slave; Arus, On the March; Jules 
Lefebvre, Chloe (a small version of a figure famous 
in last year’s Salon); Duez, Preparing to Go Out, 
and A Last Look (ladies of fashion); Schreyer, 
Arabs returning from a Razzia; Roybet, Man 
with Riding-whip; Mettling, A Study (female 
head, with delicately mottled flesh-tint); Hen- 
nessy, Going to the Féte, and Spring-flowers (daffo- 
dils, primroses, and wall-flowers, approximating 
to the excellence of Fantin); Mrs. Gosse, A 
Music-lesson ; Chavet, The Flute-player ; J. Lewis 
Brown, The Halt; Godefroy Durand, London 
Bridge, May-day 1875 (a water-colour of wind, 
rain, and jostle); Rossano, Breaking the Ice, Bois 
de Boulogne; Sisley, Winter at Marly; Eck, 
A Swedish Homestead; Emile Breton, Winter ; 
Daubigny, On the Oise, and Cows going to Water ; 
Maris, Canal in Holland ; César de Cock, Spring ; 
Vollon, Waste Ground, Montmartre, and The Old 
Farmyard ; Mame. Berthe Morisot, The Harbour 
(offhand sketchy work, exhibiting the influence of 
M. Manet, to whom, as we understand, this lady 
is related); Van Marcke, The Queen of the Herd. 





THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


(Second Notice.) 
Our first notice of this gallery referred to the 
moderate number of oil-pictures, whether figure- 
oon or landscapes, which might be regarded as 
eading contributions. We have now to dispose 
of the remaining works, and may do so with 
expedition. 

Figure-pieces.—Miss W. A. Walker, Interior in 
the Romun Campagna (43 and 426). These two 
pictures are truly very clever—dark interiors, with 
obscure and rather squalid figures. Miss Walker 
shows excellent perception of how such material 
can be treated naturally and tellingly. KE. R. 
Taylor, My Model; a figure of a little girl, seri- 
ous in feeling and making-out. Bayes, For Gretna 
Green ; an elopement, rather well felt and invented, 
and painted with moderate success, somewhat in 
the mode of the younger Leslie. A. Ludovici, 
Vivien; a stagey and therefore a poor rendering 
of the legend of Vivien and Merlin, which Mr. 
Tennyson has included among his Idylls of the 
King; this is, nevertheless, rather more in the 
nature of a picture, and less in that of a mere impro- 
visation of the brush, than Mr. Ludovici accustoms 
us to. Miss. CO. J. Atkins, Maggie; a head of a 
Scotch peasant-lass, of small life-size, good in 
feeling, and simple in style, though without much 
execution—a laudable work. Caffieri; Ennut, a fair 
picture of a young woman holding a peacock- 
feather and a half-grown cat. Bauerle, Attempts 
at Pencilling; a figure of a little boy, good in 
childlike action. C.J. Durham, On the Verge; 





a despairing mother about to drown herself and 
her infant from the steps of one of the London 
bridges; seriously intended, and not without 
merit in conception—better in this respect than 
in pictorial pine Day-dreams, by the same 
artist, is an agreeable figure of a young lady 
seated. Stock, “ Please to Ring the Top Bell;” 
a little girl, sweet in the tone of colour. R. J, 
Gordon, Afternoon Tea, a servant-maid with the 
tray, in a costume of about 1780; fairly done in 
a style not unlike Mr. Poynter's. iss OC. J, 
Weeks, Swabian Peasant-woman, reading a book 
which is painted with considerable ity and 
skill ; a figure of small life-size, worthy of com- 
mendation. Mearns, The Course of True Love 
never did run Smooth; two French girls, in 
earnest talk at twilight by the skirts of a wood— 
a somewhat promising effort in point of painterlike 
feeling. We like this better than another and 
more practised-looking work under the same title 
by Mr. J. Scott ; two lovers, of the weak-kneed 
and narrow-shouldered type of mediaevalism, with 
a confidante who is on the look-out through the 
parted hangings. W. H. Haines, 4 Burgomaster 
in his Study, simply and sensibly done. 

Landscapes.—Dawson, jun., The Old Goliath, 
effective in feeling and presentment, a nautical 
painting of ability. Clint, Distant View of 
Littlehampton, Sussex; perhaps the best among 
the four works contributed by this ve es 
painter, the President of the Society; the brisk- 
ness of the green sea is conveyed with spirit. 
D. McKay, Ahoy!—a moonlight view of sea or 
broad lake, with appropriate incident; ordinary 
in calibre, yet clever. Mr. Prinsep quotes to his 
picture those lines of Tennyson, so transcendently 
perfect in sentiment and in art :— 


“ Fresh as the first beam glittering on the sail 
That brings our friends up from the underworld ; 
Sad as the last that reddens over one 
That sinks with all we love below the verge.” 


The purport of the picture seems to be related to 
the latter couplet, not to the former; in the left- 
hand corner stands a woman, who looks out still 
further to the left, beyond the picture-—gazing, 
Wwe may suppose, on the disappearing ship, and 
the vanishing joy of life. There is an affecting 
and suggestive touch in this mode of telling the 
half-told story, and the picture is in other respects 
a sensible, clear, and efficient performance-—not 
displaying, however, any uncommon expenditure 
of pictorial resource. 

Animals, Still-Life, §c.—Emms, Germania, a 
clever portrait of a dog. Miss F. Bonneau, 
Gloire de Dijon, roses, nice in tone. Muckley, 
Rhododendrons, &c., very ably painted. Miss A. 
Ellis, Autumn, a skilful picture of hollyhocks. 

Water-Colours—J. H. Barnes, The Village 
Tenor, a Sentimental Song. The vocalist is singing 
to an audience which surrounds the bench outside 
a public-house; a very fair realisation of the 
homely scene. Donaldson, The newly-discovered 
Statue. This is one of the painter’s able and suc- 
cessful performances—beyond comparison superior, 
for instance, to the oil-picture which we noticed 
in our previous review: it is very skilful, and even 
brilliant, and might pair with many specimens of 
Sir John Gilbert. The subject is a Cardinal (or 
indeed it may be a Pope) of the late sixteenth 
century, to whose connoisseurship the antique 
Venus Kalipyge is being submitted. The Long 
Bridges, Oxford, is another good example of Mr. 
Donaldson. Skill, Street-scene, Venice, sketched 
on the spot ; women occupied at sewing and other 
work before the house-doors, cleverly done. Miss 
O. P. Gilbert, An Unsuccessful Day, a pleasing 
study of an orange-girl. T. J. Watson, Lonely; 
an old woman with her dog pacing a dark country- 
road before moonrise, well rendered. Penstone, 
Tender Thoughts. A country boy and girl in 
their teens are together, thinking many things, 
and putting none into words. He is seated on 
the grass, shé on a piece of timber: they will not 
even venture to look at one another, and the sheep- 
dog gazes in a different direction from both, This 
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simple subject is feelingly conceived, and executed 
with nicety. Smetham, At the Sepulchre. The 
subject appears to be a daughter grieving at her 
father’s tomb, but possibly it has been the painter's 
intention to suggest also, in a collateral sort of 
way, the idea of the Magdalen at the sepulchre 
of Obrist. There is (as in almost everything 
that Mr. Smetham does) elevated feeling in this 
little picture (his oil-painting of The Cornfield is 
less approvable). The drapery—to descend to a 
point of detail—is not well finished off or ac- 
counted for, at the feet of the mourning figure. 
Hundley, A Letter for Home; an elderly French 
soldier writing, creditably Miss M. 
Goodman, Looking Forward. ‘There is some- 
thing above the common in the colour and tone 
of this picture of a girl in a blue-pa room. 
Sculpture.—Lawes, Hesitation (terra-cotta), a 
my figure of a girl about to bathe. Maclean, 
ust of John Foster, Esq.; Statuette, Portrait 
of Mrs. Ellis (terra-cotta); Juno; and Greek 
Girl decorating a Vase (two terra-cotta sketches). 
Mr. Maclean shows artistic point and ease in 
these works, as in others; in the two classical 
sketches there is a good deal of life, and perhaps 
enough design to make them worth working out. 
W. M. Rosserrt. 








PARIS LETTER. 
Paris : April 15, 1876. 

Cards of invitation, as follows, were received here 
by the press to-day: “ M. Manet prie M. *** de lui 
faire ’honneur de venir voir ses rane refusés par 
le jury de 1876, qui seront exposés dans son atelier, 
du 15 Avrilau 1* Mai de 10 4 5 heures, 4 Rue St. 
Pétersbourg, au rez de chaussée.” On a little scroll 
at the top of the card are the four words, “ faire 
vrai, laisser dire,” in golden letters—the fitting 
answer of a brave and loyal artist to an act the 
injustice and coarseness of which have produced 
most deplorable results. 

I hope that numbers will visit M. Manet’s 
studio. Not every one can be expected unre- 
servedly to admire his way of composing, drawing, 
and painting. This style of painting appeals at 

nt much more to artists than to the bourgeois. 

t is suggestive rather than convincing. It raises 
very nice questions relative to the effect of open- 
air light, questions which academical teaching has 
very little accustomed us to consider, weilinn, 
as it does, entirely the part colour plays in life. 
But it is good that he should show himself in 
public, that he should encourage the hesitating 
natures who feel as he does, that he should bring 
arguments to bear against the bad, dull, diseased 
painting which has been allowed to grow and 
spread like the phylloxera. Moreover, M. Manet 
18 a perfect gentleman. I have blamed and still 
blame him for separating himself from the In- 
transigeants whose success this year is indisputable. 
He would have strengthened them, and would in 
his turn have derived from them the strength that 
union gives. But it is interesting to see him 
every year confront the jury who carry the key of 
the exhibitions of contemporary art and give 
them an opportunity of making a blunder. Certain 
it is that the jury bring greater discredit on them- 
selves every year. They are not chosen by the 
general vote of the exhibitors, but by the clique 
of Academy pupils and the influential clients of 
the picture-dealers. They have an insane dread 
of every attempt which interferes with their 
habits or threatens their sale. 

An the form of an octavo pamphlet, entitled La 
Nouvelle Peinture, M. Duranty has just published 
(Dentu) the manifesto of those artists who exhibit 
in the Durand-Ruel rooms, and are known as the 
Intransigeants, 

_ M. Duranty is a talented writer who has pub- 
lished more novels and tales than criticisms on 
art. As a novelist he belongs to the realistic 
school. As a critic he has always defended 


Courbet and M. Alphonse Legros. He is a clever 





man, and in polite words gives some very stinging 
hits at his adversaries. 

I should like to give some extracts from this 
pamphlet, which I strongly recommend to your 
critics’ notice. Should s fail me, I will at 
least try to sum up the spirit of it. It was along 
while since any manifesto relating purely and 
simply to art had been published in France. Itis 
a noteworthy sign of the temper of the public 
mind. Should it remain the same, France will, 
at her next universal exhibition two years hence, 
no more present as she did in 1867 the spectacle of 
a people mad with pride, but that of a nation 
seriously engaged on her own education in every 
branch of social activity. 

M. Duranty begins by making good-natured 
fun of Fromentin, the painter, who writes articles 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes in which “ TVesthé- 
tique” hides itself beneath the graces of a 
picturesque style and the technical observations of 
an artist. ith great good sense M. Duranty 
asks him, “ pourquoi il regarde comme une marque 
de médiocrité la fidélité 4 reproduire les habits, le 
visage, les habitudes de nos contemporains, puisqu’ 
ils’est voué et s’6vertue & représenter les habits, les 

isages, les habitudes des Arabes contemporains.” 
With similar clearness he afterwards demonstrates 
the vices of M. Gustave Moreau’s system: “ esprit 
tourmenté, souvent délicat, nourri de poésie et de 
symbologie ancienne, le plus grand ami des mythes 
quil y ait ici bas, passant sa vie 4 interroger le 
sphynx.” He proves how little the public of the 
present day, who are imbued with a more and 
more solid notion of the absolute, are beginning 
to care about this return tothe minute and puerile 
study of the dresses, personal possessions, and 
creeds of extinct civilisations: “ peinture est 
tenue d’entrer dans ce mouvement que des artistes 
de grand talent s’efforcent de lui imprimer depuis 
que Courbet a, comme Balzac, tracé le sillon nou- 
veau d’une fagon si vigoureuse.” This is followed by 
an enumeration of the efforts made in the new 
direction. Unfortunately, M. Duranty, with a 
scrupulousness we cannot account for, has omitted 
the names of the artists whose talents and 
teaching he reviews. Without being very 
well acquainted with the whole present course 
of things it would be impossible to recognise 
MM. Jongkind, Boudin, A. Legros, Whistler, 
Fantin, Carolus Duran, Manet, as the subjects of 
his just encomiums; M. Ribot as him who had 
gone back “au vieux jeu;” M. A. Stevens as the 
painter “de la modernité.” I notice one omission 
only, and that an unpardonable one—that of the 
name of M. Frangois Bonvin, the real instigator 
of this revival of the direct study and feeling for 
nature, which found its highest expression in the 
Dutch school and in the French school of the 
eighteenth century. It was M. Bonvin who 
launched them all, even M. Courbet, as a safe 
counsellor, an artist of absolute talent, a man of 
the most penetrating understanding. 


M. Duranty asserts that the new school has dis- 
covered that “la grande lumiére décolore les tons, 
que le soleil reflété par les objets tend a force de 
clarté & les ramener a cette unité lumineuse qui fond 
les sept rayons prismatiques en un seul éclat inco- 
lore, qui est la lumiére”—a very exaggerated and 
even rather imprudent statement, for it makes the 
most serious defect of the new school palpable: 
its insipid palette. The landscapes are, generally 
speaking, wan and pale. No sooner are any of 
the bright tints that abound in nature introduced 
than they become violent or heavy. Evidently 
everything is sacrificed to effects of light. The 
romantic school, which these gentlemen so despise 
—even its greatest painter, Eugéne Delacroix— 
had a far richer and more generous palette, more 
nearly approaching the average appearance of a 
landscape not being scorched by a summer sun at 
noon-day. In return, Ingres, who would have had 


an apoplectic fit at the sight of these canvases 
guili of drawing, is honoured with a polite 
bow. This is the fashion now! The chapter on 


drawing is excellent. M. Duranty traces the 





doctrine of drawing back to Diderot, the dis- 
tinguished and intelligent writer whose clever 
Salons I intended to review the other day. 
The real strength of the new school most cer- 
tainly lies in the return to the direct study of the 
human being, in the exercise of its animal or 
social functions; a cook or a wise man, a shep- 
herdess or an actress in their least parts, those 
which exercise the functions as well as those on 
which the functions react, have their own indivi- 
dual and infinitely various outlines, all intensely 
interesting to the observer, be he painter, poet, 
manufacturer, or mere onlooker. 

Nor should the creature, we need hardly say, be 
removed from its own natural surroundings, out- 
side which it must of necessity be incomplete. 
With regard to this point, in order to avenge the 
cause of Romanticism, which has been so lightly 
treated, I will remind M. Duranty how very 
nearly his hero, Courbet, compromised the cause 
of Realism and its ministers. He had had the 
excellent idea of opening a studio. Unfortu- 
nately, he had the less fortunate idea of setting his 
pupils to paint a cow. Now, instead of —— 
ing the cow with the iron stove which really hap- 
pened to be behind her in the studio, together with 
all the various articles that hung upon the walls, 
his own study drawn before his pupils, in won- 
derfully daring style, represents her in the middle 
of a green landscape. Purely classical teaching 
this; and the cow thus taken out of her own 
proper sphere has a perfect right to become in the 
minds of certain persons the heifer Io, In the 
main, however, we join M. Duranty in wishing 
success to his “ young friends,” as he calls them, 
though more than one is past forty. 

Now, let us in imagination overleap the late 
past, and go back to Egypt. M. Emile Soldi, 
who, in former days, won the great prize of the 
School of Rome for medal and sculpture engrav- 
ing, and has given proof of his real talent for 
decorative subjects, is bringing out a series of 
studies (E. Leroux), to be entitled Z’Art et ses 
procédés depuis Vantiquité. The first of the 
series, called “La Sculpture Egyptienne,” has 
just been published in an octavo volume, embel- 
lished with numerous engravings. 

M. Emile Soldi treats sculpture, not from the 
aesthetical point of view, but from the sculptor’s. 
He knows - practical experience the use of all 
the tools, what resistance the different materials 
offer, as well as the results of the practical con- 
ditions under which a sculptor works on what we 
call “a style.” He thus lees what seem to us 
very weighty arguments to bear out the researches 
of archaeologists and historians. The newest and 
most daring thing in the book is his negation of 
a mystical style supposed to have been determined 
by the priests, which demanded stiffness of pose 
and the adherence of the legs and arms to the 
body. Plato’s text, on which this opinion is 
based, is open to controversy. It is clear that 
religious dogmas, tinged with mystery and 
idealism, considerably influenced the general cha- 
racter of the monuments and the sculptures and 
paintings wherewith those monuments were deco- 
rated. Thus these ideas of immutability corre- 
spond with the preference shown for the hardest 
materials, such as granite and porphyry, and the 
care bestowed on polishing them; but the chief 
obstacle to the artists seeking to express what we 
call movement was the ignorance under those 
ancient dynasties of the use of the chisel. 

But here I stop, because the subject of this 
pamphlet comes more within the province of 
those of my coadjutors who concern themselves 
immediately with archaeology, and because I 
should, were I to pursue it further, have to enter 
into too great detail. My intention was merely to 
draw attention to a work sure to excite serious 
discussion. 

M. Ernest Bose, a young architect, is bringing 
out a Dictionnaire raisonné darchitecture et des 
sciences et arts qui s'y rattachent (Firmin Didot). 
The text is illustrated by engravings and even 
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chromolithographs. M. Bose announces that the 
introduction and the list of his sources will appear 
in the last division of the first volume. We shall 
return to it on a future occasion. 

Pu. Burry. 








THE WYNN ELLIS COLLECTION. 


Tue Trustees and Director of the National Gallery 
have selected ninety-four pictures from the four 
hundred and three left to them by the late Mr. 
Wynn Ellis; they are by fifty-six masters: eleven 
Flemish, twenty-seven Dutch, four German, eleven 
Italian, two French, and one supposed to be 
Spanish. 
There are fourteen Flemish Pictures. 
1 by Memling, his own portrait. 
1 ,, Quintin Matsys, The Money-Changers. 
1 ,, J. de Patinir. 
1 ,, Rubens, a landscape sketch. 
3 ,, Old Teniers, large landscapes with figures. 
2 ,, the younger Teniers, including the #éte aux 
Chaudrons. 
Vandyck, a man’s portrait. 
», Dirk van Deelen and Gonzales Coques, a Re- 
naissance Palace.’ 
1 ,, G. Coques, a small portrait. 
» Jan Fyt, Dead Birds. 
1 ,, Cornelis Huysman, a landscape. 
Fifty-Six Dutch Pictures. 
1 by Poelenburg, women bathing. 
4 ,, Jan Both. 
3 ,, Albert Cuyp, including a large view of Dort, 
with cattle, &e. 
», Jan Vander Cappelle, 
», 1. van Ostade, a frost scene. 
» Gerard Dou, his wife’s portrait. 
», A. Vander Neer. 
» G. Metsu, The Drowsy Landlady. 
», J. Wynants. 
», P. de Koning. 
» Ph, Wouwerman, a stag-hunt, and a battle. 
», Jan Wils and Wouwerman. 
» N. Berchem. 
» Peter Potter. 
», Paul Potter, 
Hondecoeter, geese and ducks. 
», Karel Dujardin. 
», Jacob Ruysdael. 
» Vander Heyde. 
», W. Vandevelde. 
», A. Vandevelde. 
», Hobbema, large landscapes. 
» Schaleken. 
» Bakhuizen. 
», Van Huysun, flower piece. 
», Walscappelle, flower piece. 
» J. Van Os, fruit, flowers, and dead birds. 
Four German Pictures. 
2 ascribed to Holbein, small portraits. 
1 by Elzheimer. 
1 ,, Sir Peter Lely, a girl with a parrot. 
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Sixteen Italian Pictures. 
1 by Fra Filippo Lippi. 
1 ,, A. Pollajuolo, Apollo and Daphne. 
1 ,, Raphael, a replica of the Bridgewater Ma- 
donna. 


1 ,, Giorgione. 

1 ,, Paul Veronese. 

1 ,, Sebastian del Piombo, a man’s portrait. 

1 ,, Titian. 

6 ,, Canaletto, including the large picture of the 
Seuola di San Rocco, with the Maundy 
Thursday procession to St. Mark's. 

1 ,, Ferdinando Bibiena, the Teatro Farnese, at 
Parma. 

1 ,, Salvator Rosa, 

1 ,, Carlo Dolci. 

Three French Pictures. 

1 by Claude. 

2 ,, Greuze, heads of girls. 


1 A large Flemish or Spanish landscape, signed 
“D. D. V.” 1622, and-ascribed to Velazquez. 
_ It is probable that a few of the above attribu- 
tions may require revision. 
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ART SALES. 


On April 10 were sold at the Salle Drouot three 
remarkable pictures of Rubens, from the collec- 
tion of a late French countess, hitherto unknown 
to the public, never having before left the chateau 
of the noble family for whom Rubens executed 
them. The subjects are the three magi. The 
Greek magus is represented as an old man with 
white beard, holding a = filled with gold 
pieces ; it sold for 46,500 fr. The Eastern magus is 
seen in profile, and is covered with a red-fringed 
mantle: he holds the vase which contains the 
incense; 30,000 fr. The third, the Ethiopian 
with black face, wears a turban, and carries a 
casket filled with myrrh; 10,600 fr. At the same 
time were sold: P. Wouvermans, The taking of a 
City, 32,000 fr.; D. Teniers the younger, Flemish 
Féte, 23,000 fr. 


Enormovs prices were obtained at the Salle 
Drouot for the library of a celebrated collector, 
not exceeding 1,000 volumes, all rare books, and 
all bound by the first artists, Of Trautz~Bauzonnet 
alone were above three hundred specimens. La 
Sainte Bible, 1789-1804, in 12 vols, in 4to, 
24,500 fr.; La Bible de Mortier, bound by Pade- 
loup, 1,980 fr.; A Passion, by A. Diirer, Italian 
manuscript of the sixteenth century, 7,150 fr. ; 
Les Heures Latines, manuscript of the fifteenth 
century, 3,050 fr.; Geuvres Spirituelles de Henri 
Suso, copy of Henri III., 2,050 fr. ; Introduction 
ala Vie Dévote, 1654, copy of Anne of Austria, 
1,800 fr. ; Essats de Montatgne, bound by Deréme, 
1,900 fr.; Le Pastisster Frangots, in a charming 
binding, by Trautz-Bauzonnet, 4,550 fr.; Méta- 
morphoses d’Ovide, bound by Deréme, 2,975 fr. ; 
Fables de La Fontaine, first edition, 3,450 fr.: 
Corneille (Elzevir), 1664-76, 4,100 fr. ; Moliére, 
1666, 5,700 fr. ; Rabelais, with engravings by B. 
Picart, bound by Padeloup, 6,000 fr. ; Diogenis 
Epistolae, Grolier’s copy, 2,050 fr.; Plutarch, 
bound by Deréme, 4,100 fr. ; Cicero (Elzevir), 
4,910 fr.; Livy (Elzevir), 5,800 fr.; Cornelius 
Nepos, Leyden, 1667, 2,000 fr. The library, 
which was valued at 300,000 fr., produced 
516,196 fr. (20,4471. 16s.). 


Messrs. Crristr—E, MANSON AND Woops re- 
commenced their sales on Thursday, the 20th, 
with a collection of armour belonging to Mr. 
Hardy, consisting of an interesting series mostly 
of the times of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. Suit 
of a German Ryter, from the Meyrick collection, 
294 gs.; a fine suit of Henry VIII. (cap-a-pié) 
armour, 41/.; another of the same period, 34 gs. ; 
and a third, 80 gs.; a cap-d-pié suit of Henry 
VIII. armour of the transition period from fluted 
to plain, 50 gs.; a richly engraved Elizabethan 
shield, from the Meyrick collection, 24 gs.; a 
beautiful suit of the fluted armour sold for 79 gs. ; 
a large fluted helmet of rare form, 50/.; a superb 
Elizabethan tilting-suit with lance and lance-rest, 
155 gs. The whole realised 9,330/. 


THE great attraction of Thursday’s sale was the 
magnificent tapestry sent by Sir Richard Wallace 
because he could find no fitting place for it in his 
new gallery. It consisted of three sets, each of 
four panels, two of Beauvais, the others of Gobe- 
lins tapestry. The subjects of the first set, 
which were unquestionably the finest, were taken 


| from Don Quixote, and were on a rose-coloured 


ground surrounded by architectural borders with 


_ festoons of flowers and trophies, signed Audran, 








1773, 2,000 gs.; the second set, on a drab 
ground with the double L on the corners, the 
designs also from Don Quixote, signed Cozette 
and Audran, 1757 to 1764, 2,100 gs. The other 
set consisted of four panels of Gobelins tapestry, 
subjects from the history of Jason, from the 
designs of De Troy, by Cozette and Audran, 
with broad architectural borders, and the fleurs- 
de-lis at the angles; the largest piece—“ Les 
taureaux de Mars sont domptés par la vertu des 
herbes enchantées ”—is 25 feet long by 14 feet high, 
and has some hundred figures introduced of heroic 








size. The subjects of the other three panels which 
are smaller are :—“ Jason infidéle & Medée épouse 
Creuse ;” “Les soldats néz des dents du serpent 
tournent leurs armes contre eux-mémes;” and 
“ Creuse est consumée par le feu de la rose fatale 
dont Medée lui a fait présent.” This set sold for 
2,500 gs. The three lots were all purchased by 
Mr. Willis. ‘ 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


On May 9 Sir Charles Dilke will move that a 
humble address be presented to her Majesty, 
praying that she will be graciously pleased to 
cause to be laid before Parliament a copy of 
a late report on the direction of the Fine Arts in 
France, made by M. Edouard Charton to the 
French Ministry of Public Instruction; and also 
praying that she will be graciously pleased to 
cause her Representatives at the European Courts 
to report on the present attitude of the State 
towards the Fine Arts in the various countries of 
Europe. 

An “English Picture- Publishing Company 
(Autotype) ” has lately been organised, the secre- 
tary being Mr. Charles Rowley, jun., of Harpurhey, 
Manchester, well known in the active world of 
art-business in that vicinity. The leading razson 
détre of the company nfay be briefly summed up 
as follows:—Foreign pictures are photographed, 
and the photographs sold all over the United 
Kingdom in vast quantities; British pictures are 
little photographed, and the photographs, if pro- 
duced, are hardly at all diffused; this is a baneful 
state of things, and requires a remedy. Herein 
we fully agree. The company propose to photo- 
graph “the works of living British or naturalised 
English painters only:” rather a confused expres- 
sion, meaning no doubt “living painters born or 
naturalised as British subjects ;” occasionally the 
works of deceased British artists would also be 
selected. “Artists who, by agreement with the 
company, shall supply copyrights of their works 
in a state fitted for publication, will receive a 
royalty of one-fifth of the published selling-price; 
thus, supposing 500 copies to have been sold of 
an autotype published at 1/. 1s., the artist’s royalty 
would amount to 105/.” The scheme appears to 
us to be a good and sound one, in the interests of 
British art, artists, and art-purchasers. Mr. 
Rowley is a safe man to whom to commit such an 
enterprise; and we trust it may obtain its full 
legitimate development. 


M. Herisutn, who has lately returned from 
Paris, has just completed a picture representing a 
group of English tourists in the Baths of Cara- 
calla. In the foreground to the left some work- 
men employed in the labour of excavation pause 
in their work to gaze at the wondering visitors 
who hold fast by their guide books as they listen 
to the dissertation of one of the more learned of 
their number. The painter has contrived to 
realise the impression of vastness in the great 
ruin, although the play of light and shade is 
subdued within the narrowest limits, The 
colouring of the foreground, including the two 

roups of figures, is in half tone, and a space of 
line sky and brighter light seen through one of 
the great arches in the distance gives the full 
value to the graver tones that prevail throughout 
the rest of the work. M. Heilbuth has also in 
his studio some very interesting studies of English 
landscape wrought with careful attention to the 
truths of tone. 


Tuts year, for the first time, the provisions of 
the Chantrey Bequest will come into operation. 
By the terms of Sir Francis Chantrey’s will a 
sum of money, estimated by the late Sir Charles 
Eastlake at 3,000/., is annually placed at the dis- 
posal of the Royal Academy, to be expended on 
the purchase of 
« works of Fine Art of the highest merit in painting 
and sculpture that can be obtained, either already 
executed or which may hereafter be executed by 
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artists of any nation, provided such artists shall have 
actually resided in Great Britain during the execut- 
ing ~ § completing of such works, it being my ex- 
ess direction that no work of art, whether executed 
yy a deceased or living artist, shall be purchased un- 
less the same shall have been entirely executed 
within the shores of Great Britain.” 
The testator further adds that in making such 
purchases “preference shall on all occasions be 
given to works of the highest merit that can be 
obtained, and that the prices to be paid for the 
same shall be liberal; ” and again he repeats that 
shall be had “ solely to the intrinsic merits 
of the works in question ;” and that no purchase 
shall be made out of sympathy for the artist's 
circumstances. The bequest is, in fact, in- 
tended, as stated in the will, to serve as the 
foundation of “a public national gallery of 
British Fine Art in painting and sculpture,” 
and Sir Francis Chantrey specially directs the 
Academy to use its best endeavours to in- 
duce the nation to provide suitable accommoda- 
tion for the pictures and sculptures so collected. 
It will be quite a new experience for the Academy 
to find itself intervening in jts public capacity on 
behalf of the interests of art; but as the terms of 
the will are definite on this point the discharge of 
the duty can scarcely be avoided. The idea, we 
believe, was at one time entertained of purchasing 
with the moneys of this year the picture by Mr. 
Cope, R.A., representing the council of the Academy 
engaged in selecting the works for the annual 
exhibition, but this intention was abandoned 
when it was remembered that the pictures to be 
purchased would not remain in the possession of 
the Academy, but would become the property of 
the nation. The ultimate decision on this point 
is satisfactory. It was evidently no part of the 
wish of Sir Francis Chantrey that the works 
selected should bear any reference to the history 
or institutions of the Academy. The Council of 
the Academy is merely the jury entrusted with 
the labours of selection, and the pictures are to be 
chosen for their intrinsic merit. We understand 
that the Academy have now decided to purchase 
this year the works of “ outsiders,” and not to 
patronise the members of their own body. It is 
to be hoped they will take some opportunity of 
securing with these funds examples of the two 
deceased artists, Mason and Walker. Mr. Cope’s 
per has been purchased by a private individual, 
y whom it will be presented to the Royal 
Academy. 


AN interesting collection of sketches in oil and 
water-colour, by Herr Christian Wilberg, of 
Berlin, is at present on view at the Burlington 
Gallery, Piccadilly, and those who feel disposed 
to revive their impressions of the most striking 
scenes of Italy and Sicily will not regret devoting 
a short time to the investigation of this very small 
gallery. The loving care with which a true 
painter notices the varying effects of morning and 
evening, storm and calm, on the same scene, is 
visible in numerous views of Palermo and its 
environs. The grand mass of Monte Pellegrino 
occurs again and again, blazing with its “ saxis 
late candentibus” over the purple bay, or glooming 
above a wild tumult of waters so vividly given 
that we were half-surprised not to see—as we did 
on a January morning—H.M.S. Vanguard labour- 
ing heavily in mi proximity to the huge 
precipice. A wonderfully vivid sketch of the 
temple of Castor and Pollux at Agrigentum, the 
oft-repeated but never-wearying view from the 
theatre of Taormina, and the temple of Neptune 
at Paestum, are in close proximity, and form a 
delightful group. Why the Neptune should be 
specially entitled a colour-study it is difficult to 
say. All Herr Wilberg’s paintings are essentially 
colour-studies ; whether the object be a wealth of 
coloured marbles in a Palermitan church, a Vene- 
han ceiling of chestnut and gold, or even the fan- 
tastically frightful Hall of Mirrors in the Borghese 

alace at Rome, his eye discerns and his hand 
evokes hidden harmonies of colour. Were we to 





find a fault, it would be that his sense of colour 
renders him at times careless as to outline, and 
that his foregrounds especially are, though won- 
derfully true and effective, too rude and patchy. 
In the beautiful View in Venice, lent wy her 
Majesty, we could have desired more finish, which 
the artist was fully able to give. 


A DESCRIPTIVE catalogue of the playing and 
other cards in the British Museum has been pre- 
pared by Dr. Willshire, author of An Introduction 
to the Study and Collection of Ancient Prints, and 
will shortly be published. The third volume of 
the printed catalogue of Satirical Prints and 
Drawings in the British Museum, compiled by 
Mr. F. G. Stephens, is also nearly ready. It in- 
cludes nearly all the engraved works of Hogarth. 


A curious discovery has lately been made in 
the Louvre of an authentic portrait of the cele- 
brated Flemish anatomist Vesalius, painted by 
Jan van Calcar, who designed many of the ana- 
tomical figures in the works of Vesalius. It 
represents the learned professor at about the 
age of twenty-six. He stands leaning against a 
column, and wears a ring on his left hand, bearing 
the inscription, “A. V. B. Andreas Vesalius 
Bruxelliensis.” It is this inscription, which has 
hitherto escaped unnoticed, that has led to the 
identification of the portrait by Dr. Turner. 


Tue project of a gallery of copies from the 
paintings of the great Italian masters that “ome 
such a miserable failure when attempted by the 
French Government appears to have been carried 
out on a smaller scale a a private German gentle- 
man, Baron von Schack, of Munich. The nucleus 
of the Schack collection was formed twelve years 
ago by some excellent copies, by Leubach, of 
Italian and Spanish pictures. Since then, it has 
been greatly increased by works by Liphart, 
Schwartzer, and H. von Marées, and this year a 
large addition has been made to it by a number 
of copies of the masterworks of Venetian painting, 
painted by Herr August Wolf during a six 
years’ sojourn for this purpose in Venice. The 
first picture copied by Herr Wolf was the so- 
called Family of Giorgione, then in the Manfredo 
Gallery, but since acquired by the Berlin Mu- 
seum. This beautiful little painting was easily 
accessible to the artist, but, from the ac- 
count that he gives of his work in the Kuwnsf- 
Chrontk, the difficulties that he met with in 
copying the altar-pieces and other works in the 
churches of Venice appear to have been very try- 
ing. These pictures might not be removed from 
their positions, as could be done in private and 
some public galleries ; and often the light in which 
they were hung rendered them almost invisible 
except at certain times of the day. Notwith- 
standing these difficulties, however, Herr Wolf 
has succeeded in copying the grand Santa Barbara 
by Palma Vecchio, in the church of Sta. Maria 
Formosa, the altar-piece by Sebastiano del Piombo 
in the church of San Giovanni Crisostomo, men- 
tioned in the last number of the AcapEmy, Paolo 
Veronese’s great votive wall-painting in the Ducal 
Palace, a Preta attributed to Giorgione at Treviso, 


a Madonna by Giovanni Bellini in the Con- | 


tarini collection, three portraits attributed 
to Titian, the Bacchus and Ariadne of Tin- 
toretto in the Ducal Palace, the magnificent altar- 
piece by Bellini in the church of San Zaccaria, 
a Madonna by Bonifazio, a woman’s head by 
Pordenone, and the great altar-piece by Paolo 
Veronese in Santa Catarina. Most of these works 
have been copied by Herr Wolf in the same size 
as the originals, though the proportions of some 
of the largest have been reduced. Altogether the 
artist seems to have accomplished a good six 
years’ work, and if his copies have anything like 
the excellence ascribed to them, the Baron von 
Schack must decidedly be congratulated on the 
successful manner in which he has carried out his 
undertaking. The Schack Gallery, from what we 
learn, is likely soon to rank as one of the institu- 
tions of Munich. 





A NEw process of photography, by which it is 
stated the colours of objects can be reproduced, 
has been brought forward in Paris, and patented 
by M. Léon Vidal. A writer in a recent number 
of the Bulletin de [ Union Centrale is enthusiastic 
over the results that are likely to be obtained by 
this new invention, but, so far as we can learn, the 
process is not so very new after all. It consists 
chiefly in printing from one negative in many 
different colours, one after another. This is done 
by stopping out, or masking as it is technically 
called, all but the part required to be printed in any 
particular colour. For instance, suppose a landscape 
with a blue sky, green fields, and a cottage with a 
red-tiled roof. By masking, all would be shut off 
at first on the negative except the blue sky, then all 
but the green fields and any other green object, then 
the reds would be printed, and so on. But can 
this be considered as fixing the colours of nature as 
seen in the camera obscura? This is the problem 
that has long occupied photographers, but we 
cannot see that M. Vidal’s vaunted process offers 
any solution of it. His invention, indeed, seems 
to be nothing more than the principle of chromo- 
a applied to photography, an application 
which the Autotype Company made some years 
ago. The only difficulty is simply a mechanical 
one—the er “yegister” of the different 
colours. M. Vidal has set up an atelier in the 
Louvre, and is now occupied in photographing the 
enamels, miniatures, and other rich pt in the 
gallery of Apollo. His process is probably satis- 
factory for this kind of work, but as applied to 
portraits it is, we believe, a complete failure. 








THE STAGE. 
ROSSI IN “‘ HAMLET.” 


Sienor Rosst in Hamlet is an actor with fine 
moments, which may be taken as the promise of 
more complete achievements than the present one. 
But he could hardly have been more ill-advised 
than in making his first public appearance in Eng- 
land in that character, since, irrespective of the 
fact that the last eighteen months have given us 
what many have very deliberately accepted as 
the best Hamlet of our time, Signor Rossi has 
neither the voice nor the presence, nor the more 
or less comely youth needed, beyond a doubt, to 
impress us in the part. And again, it is always 
much to be doubted whether any Italian, howso- 
ever cultivated and sympathetic an artist he may 
be, can enter in the right spirit into a character 
which impresses most profoundly the northern 
imagination. 

It is not needful to discuss at any great 
length a representation so unequal, at times so 
brilliant, at times so distressing, for another 
writer, Mr. Hamilton Aidé, has already written 
(AcapvEMy, December 25, 1875, p. 652) a care- 
fully-weighed notice of Signor Rossi's Hamlet 
as he saw it in Paris, and we find ourselves 
much in accord with that notice. We see a 
brilliant actor, with many noble expressions and 
picturesque gestures, and a certain command of 
stage eflect—we cannot see Hamlet. They tell 
us that Signor Rossi varies his performance from 
night to night, not only within those limits in 
which actors are generally obliged to confess that 
they vary, but much beyond them, and if we are 
unable, therefore, to fit the actor with a theory 
of Hamlet quite as definite as that which certain 
of our contemporaries have found it easy to evolve, 
the cause is not far to seek. But with theory, 
and with the great word “conception.” we shall 
not at all trouble ourselves. This week the stage 
has seen the display of a very supple art: an art 
undoubtedly too great to fall into vulgar devices 
-—great enough often to interest—but not great 
enough, we think, to overcome such obstacles as 
wait upon Rossi in his effort to be the Prince of 
Denmark. 

Rossi, in this character, is greatest in isolated 
passages; in soliloquies, for instance, regarded 
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chiefly as opportunities for oratorical display; the 
whole of “ To be, or not to be,” is delivered to the 
audience with amazing eloquence and — 
—the “ecco il pensiero!” especially, which does 
duty for “ Ah, there’s the rub; ” but it is delivered 
to the audience more than to himself, and cannot 
cease to be artificial. Among the first fine frag- 
ments is the authoritative gesture of dismissal, 
corresponding to the— 
“ Unhand me, gentlemen. 

By Heaven, I'll make a ghost of him that lets me!” 
And the cry of exhaustion at the ghost’s de- 
parture is exceedingly well found. Again, though 
the whole of the actor's bearing with Polonius 
misses the keen and good-tempered satire of 
Mr. Irving in the part, certain phrases receive 
great subtlety of treatment, as, for instance, the— 

“ parole—parole—e parole.” 

where the first utterance conveys irritation, and 
the second regret, and the third (said in a calmed 
undertone) the necessary resignation that such 
emptiness must be. With excellent hesitation, 
and almost fear, does this Hamlet prepare to sug- 
gest to the players the scheme which 1s to entrap 
the King, though here the idea is the same as Mr. 
Irving’s: the method only is different. And the 
sense of Hamlet’s own powerlessness when the 
successful player has gone is finely conveyed, 
though Mr. Irving conveyed much better the 
growing interest in that player's display which 
prompted the sense of powerlessness that followed 
after. Quite southern, quite hysterical and pas- 
sionate, alike in its tenderness and rage, is the 
great scene with Hamlet’s mother: towards the 
end of which, after having in a petty ebullition of 
fury stamped on the King’s portrait, Signor 
Rossi's Hamlet cries at his mother’s knee with an 
outburst of childish repentance. This uncontrolled 
fury—thoughtless and vehement bearing—has no 

art with the hesitation which only allowed 

Tamlet to slay his step-father at last in a “ pas- 
sionate extreme.” The play-scene, whether looked 
at as a whole or in detail, is most plainly inferior 
to that of the last English Hamlet’s. It is dis- 
figured, for instance, with such an inconsistency 
as that of representing the Prince able to control 
the exhibition of his anxiety everywhere but by 
the nervous movements of a hand which happens 
to be hidden: but the exhibition of concern can 
hardly be so localised, especially in a nature 
wrought upon as Hamlet’s was. The cry with 
which, when the play is played out only too suc- 
cessfully for him, he rises to his feet— the 
gesture with which he seats himself in the 
King’s vacant chair with his cry of possession, 
while they are of the same intention as with Mr. 
Irving, are quite without the veracity and force 
which were in Mr. Irving’s cry and gesture of 
excitement passing into exaltation. The English 
public have reason, perhaps, to be grateful to 
Signor Rossi for confirming them, even by a per- 
formance full of beautiful things, in the opinion 
which was zathering last year, in sight of Signor 
Salvini’s display, that there is something in 
Hamlet with which no southern genius can hope 
to successfully cope, but the distinguished actor 
has no reason to be grateful to his advisers—if 
advisers he have—in that they have allowed him 
to appear first in a part in which no qualities can 
make amends for his deficiencies. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





Tuer School for Scandal is to be represented, 
we hear, at Mr. Buckstone’s benefit early in June, 
with a cast including Miss Helen Faucit as Lady 
Teazle, Mr. Phelps as Sir Peter, Mr. Irving as 
Joseph Surface, and Mr. Charles Mathews as 
Charles. 

Or Fraulein Janauschek’s performance of Medea, 
given at the Haymarket Theatre, for the first time, 
on Wednesday, we shall next week be able to 
speak. Miss Neilson took her benefit at the same 
y sara on Monday and Tuesday, the performances 
differing each evening. On Monday, there was 
the Hunchback, and on Tuesday there were selec- 





tions from the three Shaksperian plays in which 
the actress has appeared during her engagement. 


Miss Ciara Vesey took a benefit at the Opéra 
Comique on Wednesday afternoon, when several 
well-known members of the theatrical profession 
joined in the execution of a varied programme. 

ext week will be the last of Madame Angot at 
the Opéra Comique. Miss Vesey’s part in this is 
small, but the Clairette of Miss Kate Santley is not 
without archness. 

Ir is now reported that the Palais Royal 
Company had a few days ago decided to go to 
Brussels, instead of London, this season, and 
rumour states that the constraint of the law will 
have to be sought by the manager of the Gaiety, 
if the company is after all to appear this year in 
London. 


Miss Ros Lecierce, we hear, has made much 
success in the country with the part of Vavir in 
Broken Hearts. 


A STRANGE experiment, though by no means 
one as to the success of which we should despair, 
is about to be tried at the Princess’s Theatre. Mr. 
Horace Wigan will produce All for Her, with 
Mr. John Clayton and the original cast, during 
the early hours of the evening, and after ten 
o’clock he will bring before his playgoers Messrs. 
Didier and Schey—two old favourites—and some 
other French performers. Two classes of patrons 
will thus be adroitly angled for: a public that 
lives mainly in the suburbs and loves a stirring 
English drama that finishes early, and a public 
that leaves the dinner-table late and rattles home 
to bed at strange hours of the morning. 


Tue little Royalty Theatre gave playgoers the 
only new thing on Saturday night, when a trifle 
claiming to be satirical was produced under the 
name of Coming Events. The music is M. Buca- 
losi’s, the words are Mr. Robert Reece's. Miss 
Annie Goodall and Mr. John Rouse assume pro- 
minent parts. The new musical piece called Pom 
is still in the programme of the theatre. 


M. Henri pe Bornter’s admirable drama, La 
Fille de Roland, has been played again at the 
Théatre Francais. 

Tue Théatre Beaumarchais has brought out a 
five-act drama, Barbe d'Or, by Mdme. Louis 
Figuier, whose recent work at the theatre has not 
recalled the succés d’estime of her earlier. M. Vitu 
reports that her imagination, which is happy 
enough in the evolution of simple scenes, has 
lost itself in the sombre depths of drama, “TI 
shall not insist,” says he, “on the weakness of a 
composition in which the too evident inexperi- 
ence of Madame Louis Figuier has led her to 
accumulate every kind of horror with amazing 
prodigality.” The close of the piece resembles 
too much, it appears, the close of the Trovatore ; 
but “the absence of originality is the slightest 
fault of a work which the public began by atten- 
tively listening to, and ended by smiling at.” 


Mapame ARNOULD PLEssy, who, as we an- 
nounced nearly a year ago, will leave the stage 
during the present season, is now making arrange- 
ments for her farewell representation, which will 
take place on an early day in May. It is no mere 
formal compliment to say that Madame Arnould 
Plessy’s place will apparently remain vacant. 
There is no one now at the Théatre Francais who 
can in any way fill it, for of the cleverest actresses 
at the Frangais all except one are young, and are 
well fitted with young characters, and the clever 
actress who is not young has omitted thus far to 
recognise the fact. Madame Fargueil, who has 
not been in quite her proper milieu since she left 
the Vaudeville, is indeed qualified to represent 
most of those dignified old women of the ery 
stage played so perfectly by Madame Plessy. But 
though Madame Fargueil has long had the saga- 
city to avoid young women’s parts, she is no doubt 
well suited and satisfied as the representative 
of one or other of the countless middle-aged 
heroines of French drama, and so might be in- 





disposed to play just those characters which, after 
Mdme. Plessy’s retirement, there will be abso- 
lutely no one to play with perfection. And, more- 
over, personal difficulties have always stood in the 
way of Mdme. Fargueil’s entrance into the Théatre 
Frangais. 

Jean la Poste has been revived at the Porte 
Saint Martin Theatre, with some success; the 
melodramatic actor, M. Dumaine, having seized 
the occasion to “ manifester sa jeunesse reconquise, 
en reprenant un des réles de sa premiére maniére.” 
And the part of Jean la Poste, in Mr. Boucicault’s 
drama, contains, it is averred by those who know 
the actor best, precisely what M. Dumaine can do 
most completely: a scene of tenderness and a scene 
of gymnastics. The first pleases the honest bour- 
geows: the second the frequenters of the gallery: 
so that in this way Jean la Poste is sure of a 
following. M. Perrin, who had left the stage, has 
come back again to play, like Dumaine, the 
that he played fifteen years ago ; and Mdlle. Angéle 
Moreau—of celebrity in the Two Orphans—is at 
all events intelligent and interesting in the pretty 
part of Nora. 


Tue Paris Vaudeville has just produced Les 
Dominos Roses: a bright little comedy, very 
brightly played. The authors have been wise 
enough to avoid the commonest faults of work of 
their kind, which are said to be complication and 
obscurity. There is nothing, writes M. Sarcey, 
clearer than this intrigue, “qui met en mouve- 
ment tant de personnages, qui donnent lieu a 
tant de quiproquos.” He does not himself assert 
that the kind of piece is “the supreme effort of 
the human mind,” but is it not, after all, a diffi- 
cult achievement to make sensible people laugh ? 
The Dominos Roses succeeded rant on its first 
night, and the success has been growing since 
then. Much of it is due to the vivacity of its 
interpretation, Berton and Dieudonné being espe- 
cially gay. Mdme. Alexis plays comically the 
part of an old dévote: Mdlle. Réjane is piquante, 
and Mdlle. Davray elegant. And Parade, seen 
well in the piece, is an old uncle to whom no 
small part is assigned. 








MUSIC. 


BACH’S MASS IN B MINOR. 


Next to the Passion according to Matthew there is 
no sacred composition by Sebastian Bach which 
holds such high rank in the estimation of musi- 
cians as the great Mass in B minor, generally 
known as the “ High Mass,” to distinguish it from 
the smaller works in F, A, G, and G minor. 
These latter compositions consist merely of a 
“ Kyrie” and “ Gloria,” the only parts of the 
Mass which could be used in the Lutheran service ; 
and, although positive evidence on the subject is 
wanting, there is good reason to believe that the 
same portions of the Mass in B minor were the 
first composed, and that the movements from the 
“ Credo” to the end were written some time sub- 
— in order to complete the work. 

hough familiar to every well-read musician, 
the Mass has, until now, been a sealed book to our 
public. This is not to be wondered at. It is 
comparatively only a few years since the Passion 
according to Matthew was heard for the first time 
in this country, at the concerts of the now defunct 
“Bach Society,” under the direction of the late 
Sir Sterndale Bennett; and it is within quite a 
recent date that the revival of the same work 
under Mr. Barnby has familiarised concert-goers 
with this great work. But the difficulties to be 
overcome in order to secure an adequate presenta- 
tion of the Passion were mere child’s play com- 
pared with those involved in the preparation of 
the great Massin Bminor. These difficulties arise, 
not (as in Beethoven’s Mass in D) from the disre- 
gard of the limits of the human voice, and theconse- 
quent continual strain upon the singers, but from the 
contrapuntal intricacy of the music. It is hardly 
an exaggeration to describe the choral portion of 
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the Mass asa tangled web of polyphony, requiring 
the utmost clearness and independence from every 
voice, and in which it is but seldom that any su 
port is given by the orchestra, which is mostly 
occupied with a separate contrapuntal diversion 
on its own account. Consequently, passages are 
to be found in the work which are written in as 
many as ten or twelve real parts, and the correct 
performance of such involves no ordinary amount 
of preliminary labour. 

t is therefore greatly to the honour of the 
amateur choir who, under the direction of Mr. 
Otto Goldschmidt, gave last Wednesday a first 
erformance of the Mass in this country at St. 
Scsan's Hall, that they have not shrunk from 
their self-imposed, but none the less arduous, task. 
Before, however, proceeding to speak of the result 
of their efforts, some account of this stupendous 
work will probably interest such of our readers as 
were not privileged to attend the performance. 

That the Mass in B minor was not intended for 
use in divine service is evident from its unusual 
length. It contains in all no less than twenty- 
four separate movements, a large number of which 
are developed at very considerable extent. The 
“ Gloria ” and the ‘“‘Credo” contain eight move- 
ments each. Thus, apart altogether from any 
consideration of its difficulty, the dimensions of 
the work would render it quite unsuitable for the 
Roman Catholic service. Of these twenty-four 
movements fifteen are choruses, six of which are 
in four parts, seven in five, one in six, and one in 
eight. Of the remaining nine pieces, six are songs 
and three duets. It is in the solo music, as a 
whole, that Bach is least impressive. The duet 
for trebles, “Christe eleison,” the bass songs, 
“Quoniam tusolus” and “ Et in Spiritum Sanctum,” 
and the tenor air, “ Benedictus,” for example, 
interest us by their skilful workmanship solher 
than charm us by their absolute beauty. On the 
other hand, such movements as the touching alto 
solo, ‘Qui sedes ad dexteram Patris,” with its 
plaintive oboe obbligato, and the even more pathe- 
tic “ Agnus Dei,” prove beyond dispute that Bach 
‘was not a mere contriver of ingenious musical 
puzzles, but that he had a depth of feeling for 
which few who are not intimately acquainted 
with his works would have been prepared to give 
him credit. 

It is, nevertheless, in the choruses of the Mass 
that we see his genius at its best. It is not too 
much to say that there is not one of the fifteen 
choral numbers composing the work which is not 
in its own way a masterpiece. The opening 
“Kyrie” with its chromatic fugued subject is as 
remarkable for the truthfulness of its expression 
as for the wonderful cleverness of its treatment ; 
while the “ Et incarnatus” and the “Crucifixus”’ 
can be described by no other word than sublime. 
In the strict contrapuntal style the “Gratias 
agimus ” (repeated at the end of the work, as the 
“Dona nobis”) the “ Credo” and the “ Confiteor 
unum baptisma” are masterpieces; while for 
broadly jubilant effects, comparing (though with 
infinite difference in the treatment) with those of 
Handel, may be instanced the opening and close 
of the “ Gloria,” the “ Et resurrexit,” the “Sanc- 
tus” and “ Osanna.” Handel produces his grandest 
effects by massive combinations of the simplest 
harmonies; Bach goes to work in a much more 
elaborate manner, and from the most complex 
interlacing of his parts, he evolves a total result 
none the less striking, and produces an impression 
of grandeur equally overpowering. 

A point on which, did our space allow, it would 
be most interesting to enlarge is Bach’s instru- 
mentation, On this, however, we can only say a 
word or two. The Mass in B minor is scored for 
a large orchestra, including, besides the stringed 
instruments, flutes, oboes, bassoons, three trumpets, 
drums, and organ, and in one movement (“Quon- 
lam”) a horn, Like Handel, however, Bach does 
not lavish his resources on every movement, or 
even on each chorus. The variety of combination 
to be met with in the score is considerable, To 


give one or two examples—the “Christe” is 
accompanied only by violins in unison, basses, and 
organ; the “Domine Deus” has strings con 
sordint and one flute; the “‘ Quoniam ” has a very 
original accompaniment for one horn, two bassoons, 
basses and organ; and soon. No less diversity is 
to be found in the instrumental parts of the 
choruses. In one respect, unfortunately, we are 
never likely to hear the work as Bach designed it. 
His trumpet parts are written so exceptionally 
high (they frequently touch D and more than once 
E in alt.) that on our modern instruments the 
es are absolutely impracticable, and they 
ave to be played by clarinets. That much is lost 
by this necessary substitution cannot be denied ; 
for the brilliant effect of these high trumpet 
passages ringing out clear above everything else 
cannot be replaced by any other means—unless, 
perhaps, it were an exceptionally good trumpet- 
stop on the organ, such as that in the Albert Hall, 
on which we remember some of the trumpet 
passages in Bach’s “ Christmas Oratono” being 
played, some two years since, with very good 
effect. There is no such stop in the organ at St. 
James’s Hall, consequently the same result could 
not be secured. 


In speaking of the performance there is so 
much worthy of the utmost praise that it seems 
almost ungracious to find fault; but there were 
one or two details of which it is impossible to 
approve ; and we shall therefore mention them 
first before proceeding to the pleasanter task of 
commendation. The parts written for the now ob- 
solete “ obot d’amore” were played by the clarinets. 
This was altogether a mistake. The oboe d'amore 
was a softer-toned instrument than the ordinary 
oboe, and was a third lower in pitch ; but the whole 
part, excepting one. or two unimportant notes, 
which might easily have been omitted, is quite 
playable on the usual instrument, and the effect 
would certainly have been much better, especially 
in the beautiful song ‘ Qui sedes.” In this the 
clarinet part was exquisitely played by Mr. Clin- 
ton, but the tone-colouring was quite different 
from that intended. One more grumble, and we 
have done. Why on earth were the two impor- 
tant bassoon parts in the song “Quoniam tu 
solus ” played by violoncellos, the tone of which 
did not, and could not, mix with that of the horn ? 
There were two bassoons in the orchestra, and it 
was certainly wrong not to give the parts to them. 
For everything else we have nothing but the 
most unqualified praise. The first mention is cer- 
tainly due to the chorus. Such perfect chorus- 
singing of such difficult music has probably never 
before been heard in London. The amount of 
labour expended by the ladies and gentlemen 
who took part in it upon the work must 
have been enormous; indeed, we understand 
that there were some sixteen rehearsals pre- 
vious to the performance. Both singers and 
conductor must have felt amply rewarded on 
Wednesday last. The precision with which the 
most crabbed passages were sung and the most 
awkward intervals attacked was really astonishing; 
indeed, no better proof of the excellence of the 
singing can be given than is shown by the fact 
that even the most intricate parts of the music— 
e.g., the opening “ Kyrie,” the “Cum Sancto 
Spiritu,” and the “ Sanctus ”—sounded as clear in 
their effect as the simplest part-song. No less 
praise is due to the soloists—Mdme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Mdme. Patey, Mr. W. H. Cummings, 
and Signor Federici. The solo music is in many 
places most ungrateful to the singer, because Bach 
treats the voices like instruments; but every 
movement, without exception, was thoroughly 
well given, though the songs naturally produced 
far less effect than the choruses. A word of 
mention must also be given to the orchestra, espe- 
cially to those members of it who had important 
obbligato parts in some of the solo movements. 
These were Herr Straus (violin), Mr. O. Svendsen 
(flute), Mr. Clinton (clarinet), and Mr. Wendland 





(horn). The last-named gentleman's performance 


of the solo part in the “ Quoniam ”—certainly one 
of the most difficult pieces ever written for his 
instrument—was truly marvellous. To complete 
our notice it should be said that two or three 
numbers were omitted, in consequence of the t 
length of the work, which, as it was, lasted about 
three hours; and that a few “cuts” were made 
in the long — onies, &c., of some of the songs— 
a course which, however much we may object 
to it in theory, it was impossible, under the cir- 
cumstances, not to approve of in practice. The 
second performance of the Mass takes place on 
Monday week, May 8; and those who were not 
able to attend the first will do well not to lose the 
opportunity (which is very unlikely soon to recur) 
of making the acquaintance of one of the most 
remarkable and gigantic works in the whole range 
of music. 

We should like, in conclusion, to offer one 
suggestion. The choir which has grappled so 
successfully with the difficulties of Bach’s Mass is 
equal to the performance of any other work in 
existence. It would be a great pity if it were 
disbanded ; would it not be possible to hear from 
them a few other masterpieces which are hardly 
ever brought forward? To name only three— 
Beethoven’s great Mass in D, and Brahms’s 
“ Deutsches Requiem ” and “ Triumphlied ” would 
be with such singing treats of the highest possible 
order. We commend the suggestion to the con- 
sideration of Mr. Goldschmidt and his choir. 

EBENEZER Provt. 


TuE length to which our notice of Bach’s Mass 
has extended, compels us to dismiss somewhat 
briefly Mr. Manns’s benefit concert at the Crystal 
Palace last Saturday, the programme of which 
comprised more than one feature of interest. The 
orchestral performances of the afternoon included 
Mendelssohn’s “ Italian” symphony, the Ballet 
air in G from Schubert’s Rosamunde, and Ben- 
nett’s orchestral prelude to the music of So- 
phocles’ Ajax—a work which he left uncom- 
pleted at the time of his death. The prelude, 
which is an interesting, though not particu- 
larly great work, was played at one of the Phil- 
harmonic concerts of 1872, but had not been pre- 
o— heard at Sydenham. An absolute novelty, 
though by no means an important one, was a 
little MS. duet by Mendelssohn for harp and 
piano, entitled “The Evening Bell.” This trifle 
was written for Mr. Thomas Attwood, whose son, 
the Rev. George Attwood, kindly placed it at the 
disposal of Mr. Manns for this concert. It was 
excellently played by Mr. E. Lockwood and Mr, 
Franklin Taylor. The remaining instrumental 
pieces given were the last two movements of 
Chopin’s F minor concerto, most artistically and 
brilliantly performed by Miss Anna Mehlig, and 
two of Schumann’s Romances for oboe and 
pianoforte, given by M. Dubrucq, our finest oboe- 
player, and Mr. Taylor. A large and varied selec- 
tion of vocal music (including two pleasing little 
songs by Mr. Manns), was given by Mdme. Lem- 
mens-Sherrington, Mdme. Osgood, Mdme. Patey, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, and the Crystal Palace choir. 
It need hardly be added that Mr. Manns received a 
deservedly warm greeting on this occasion from 
his audience. Our own opinion with regard to 
him has been so often expressed that it is super- 
fluous to repeat it. That the season now ended 
has been as fruitful in novelty as its predecessors 
will be evident when we say that during it forty- 
five “first performances” have taken place of works 
by Adam, Bach, J. F. Barnett, Benedict, W. 8. 
Bennett, Brahms, W. G. Cusins, H. Gadsby, 
Gounod, Handel, Haydn, A. Holmes, Il. Holmes, 
C. E. Horsley, G. A. Macfarren, Mendelssohn, 
Mozart, H. 8S. Oakeley, H. H. Pierson, E. Prout, 
Raff, Rubinstein, Schumann, Schubert, Spohr, C, 
E. Stephens, Tschaikowsky, Volkmann, Wagner, 
Weber, and T. Wingham. Nineteen works by 
English composers have appeared in the pro- 





grammes. We heartily congratulate. Mr. Manns 
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and the directors of the concerts on so successful 
@ season. 


Ar the next Philharmonic concert, on Monday 
evening, Herr Anton Rubinstein will make his 
first appearance in this country for several years. 
The great = will also give the first of four 
recitals on Wednesday afternoon at St. James's 
Hall. 


Tue first performance in this country of Wag- 
ner’s Tannhduser is announced for Saturday next 
(May 6) at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent 
Garden. 


A wew and fine organ from the factory of 
Messrs. Forster and Andrews, Hull, is to be opened 
on Monday evening next at the City Temple, 
Holborn Viaduct, by Mr. E. J. Hopkins, organist 
of the Temple Church. ‘The instrument’ will 
contain, when completed, thirty-one speaking 
stops, distributed among three manuals and an 
independent pedal organ. The names of the 
builders will be, to the connoisseurs of organs, 
a sufficient guarantee for the excellence of the 
work, 

WE regret to announce that our musical con- 


temporary, Concordia, ceased to exist on Saturday 
last. 


Tuts year’s musical festival of the “ Allge- 
meines Deutsches Musikverein ” is to take place at 
Altenburg, and to commence on May 28. Among 


other things, the well-known “ Riedel’sche 
Verein,” from Leipzig, will perform Kiel’s ora- 
torio, Christus. 

PoNCHIELLI’s new opera, La Gioconda, was pro- 
duced on the 9th instant at La Scala, Milan, with 
great success. The composer was called for twenty- 
seven times ! 


Tue new organ at the Royal Academy of Music, 
erected by Messrs. Bryceson Bros. and Morton, was 
opened on Thursday last with a private perform- 
ance by the students of the “ Academy.” 
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